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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vous is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Pour dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk, Single copies ten cents, : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


SOCIETY 
DINNERS 


R. and Mrs, Frederick Roosevelt gave a dinner 

M on Tue., 12 Mar. Present were Gen. and 

Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Col. and Mrs, Frede- 

ric Dent Grant, Mr. and Mrs, Bolton Hall, Mr. and 

Mrs. Robert L. Redfield, Mr. and Mrs, John C. 

Westervelt, Mr, and Mrs, de Witt, Mrs. Schuyler 
aad Mr. and Mrs, Brooks. 

A dinner was given on Tue., 13 Mar., by Mr. and 
Mrs, Walter Watson, Jr., at their residence, 52 W 
§znd St. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Bacon, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. P. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. T. S, Or- 
miston, Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Ladew, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs Theodore P. Ralliand 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Horton. 

Mrs. and Mrs, John Reynolds Totten gave a dinner 
on Thu., 14 Mar., at their residence, 66 W. 54th St. 
Present were Miss Florence Westervelt, Miss Helen 
King, Miss Emily Petit, Miss Louise Barnard, Miss 
Ethel Scott, Mr. C, Stacey Clark, Mr. George Trot- 
ter, Mr. Theodore Cooper, Mr. J. Dunbar Wright 
and Mr. Charles King Morrison 

Mr. and Mrs, James Peers Foster gave a dinner of 
twelve on Wed.,13 Mar., at their residence, 518 
Madison Ave ,in honor of Col. and Mrs, Frederick 
Dent Grant. Present were Mrs. C, Butler Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs, Mortimer C. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Copeland Wallace, Mr and Mrs, Otto Schal- 
ler and Senator J. C, Burrows, from Michigan. 

Mr and Mrs H, Alexander Murray gave a dinner 
on Fri., 15 Mar., at their residence, 54 W. 4gth St. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Hoyt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis McNeil Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Hadden and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish. 

\ dinner was given on Wed., 13 Mar by Mrs. 
Henry E, Westley at her residence, 219 W. 71st St. 
in honor of Miss Norton, from Berlin. 


Mr. and Mrs, Robert Lenox Belknap gave a dinner 
on Mon , 18 Mar, in honor of Miss Helen Rosalie 
Remsen and her fiancé, Mr. Woodruff Sutton, Jr., at 
her residence, § Gramercy Park. 

LUNCHEONS 
4 luncheon was given on Mon., 11 Mar., by Mrs. 


Herbert Wolcot Bowen (née Vingut) to her brides- 
maids, at the Holland House, prior to her departure 
for Barcelona, on the Teutonic, 20 Mar. Present 
were Mrs. Thomas Pearsall Field, Miss Renée 
Coudert, Miss Madelaine Knowlton, Miss Elizabeth 
Livingston, Miss Dorothy Van Schaick, Miss Marie 
Vyse and Miss Ida George. 

On Wed,, 20 Mar., Mrs. Henry F, Dimock gave a 
luncheon at her residence, 60 W. 37th St. 

On Tue., 19 Mar., Mrs. Dav's Johnson gave a lun- 
cheon at her residence, 40 W. 1tth St., in honor of 
Mrs. Charles Davis. 

Mrs. Frank Brown Keech gavealuncheon on Tue., 
12 Mar., at her residence 16 E. §6th St. Present 


were Miss Adéle Larocque, Miss Mattina Riker, 
Miss Antoinette Montgomery, Miss Renée Coudert, 
Miss Maud Curtiss, Miss May Low and Miss Louise 
Field. 
RECEPTIONS 
Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton gave the second one of 
her Friday receptions on 1§ Mar. Mrs. Allan Mc- 


Lean Hamilton and Mrs. Wa ter G. Robinson poured 
tea. 

Mr. William A. Coffin, who has been holding an 
exhibition of his paintings at the Durand-Ruel galler- 
ies, formerly the Lorillard mansion, gave a tea from 
four until seven there on Sun, aft., 17 Mar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Dana have sent out cards 
for Sunday evenings at home during March and 
April. 

WEDDINGS 


On Tue., 12 Mar., Mrs Emmeline Swart, daughter 
of Mr. John C. Clegg, was married, at the home of 
her father, to Mr. Martin L. Rickerson. The Rev. 
Dr. David G. Wylie officiated. 

Miss Josephine Van Giesen, daughter of Dr. Rans- 
ford Everett Van Giesen, was married in the Kent 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, on Thu., 14 Mar., to 
Mr. Isaac Parker Walker, of this city. The Rev. 
Louis Francis officiated, 


The wedding of Miss Maria Amelia del Pino, 
daughter of Marcos del Pino,to Mr. Harry Phelps 
Foster, son of Mrs. James Phelps Foster, of Hartford, 
will take place in the Church of the Incarnation, on 
Wed. eve., 17 April. Miss Rose del Pino will be 
the maid of honor, and the bridesmaids will be Miss 
Ruth Schermerhorn King, Miss Mabel Stevens, Miss 
Louise Sazerac and Miss Emma Wood, The best 
man will be Mr. William Harold Ayers, and the 
ushers Mr. Vorhees McAllister, Dr. McManus, Dr. 
George Frederick Brooks and Mr. Morris Putnam 
Stevens. The Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks will officiate. 

The wedding of Miss Marion de Peyster Carey, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Richard Delafield, and 
Mr. William B. Dinsmore, Jr., will take place in 
Trinity Chapel on Tue.,4 June. The bridesmaids 
are to be Miss tdith P. Fesser, Miss Elsie Barber, 
Miss Madeleine Dinsmore, Miss Juliana Cutting and 
Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

News comes from abroad that the marriage of Miss 
Edythe Grant, daughter of the late Mr. Beach Grant, 
to Mr. Arthur Padelford will be celebrated in the 
American Chapel, Rome, on Wed., 27 March. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Edith Bronson to Count Cossimo Rucellai of 
the Italian Navy. Miss Bronson is the daughter of 
Mrs. Arthur Bronson and niece of Mrs. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. The engagement took place in Venice, 

Miss Josephine Braem to Lieut. Pauer Von Budd- 
hegy of the Austrian army. Miss Braem is the second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henri Braem. 

Miss Mary W. Willets to Mr. Howland Pell-Hag- 
gerty. Miss Willets is the daughter of Vrs. Frederic 
Willets, of Westbury, L. I., and Mr. Howland Pell- 
Haggerty is the son of Mrs. John Howland Pell. 

Miss Anita Florence de Taussure Gilbert to Mr. 
Lorell Jerome. Miss Gilbert is the daughter of the 
late Mr. Charles Thorpe Gilbert, of Gilbertsville, 
N. Y., and Mr. Jerome is a son of the late Mr. Lau- 
rence Jerome, of this city. 

Miss Dolly Simpson to Col, Charles Francis James, 
aide-de-camp on Gov. Morton’s staff. Miss Simpson 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Simpson. 

Miss Irene Palmer to Mr. Thomas M. Patterson, 
from Norfolk, Va. Miss Pa!iner is the daughter of 
the late Mr. Francis W. Palme*, of this city. 

Miss Lucille Miller to Mr, Frederick D. Amos. 
Miss Miller is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Theodore F. Miller, and Mr. Amos is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter F. Amos, from Norfolk, Va. 

Miss Maude Claflin to Mr. Ralph Cummings 
Walker. Miss Claflin is the second daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Phillips Claflin, of Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

Miss Josephine Chase Tuttle to Mr. Royal W. 
Haynes. Miss Tuttle is the only daughter of the 
late Mr. G. Henderson Tuttle and granddaughter of 
the late Mr. Stephen Forbes Chase. Mr. Haynes is 
a son of Mr. and Mrs, Charles R. Haynes, from 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Marie Powell to Mr, Frederic Arthur Rankin, 
of this city. Miss Powell is the eldest daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Powell, from St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Miss Irene Maynard to Mr. Thomas K. Gregory. 


Miss Maynard is the third daughter of Mrs. Francis 
James Maynard, and Mr. Gregory a son of Mr. 
Vreeland N. Gregory, from Richmond, Va. 

Miss Helen Moorehead to Mr. Stephen V. Wilson, 
of this city. Miss Moorehead is the second daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Browne Moorehead, from 
New Orleans. 

Miss May Williamson Ryder to Mr. Philip S. 
Woolsey. Miss Ryder is the youngest daughter of 
Mrs. W, Hart Ryder. Mr, Woolsey is from Detroit. 


CLUBS 


The Knickerbocker Bowling Club held its second 
meeting on Wed, eve., 13 .Mar., at the Tennis Build- 
ing, in W. 41st St., when the contest for the Knicker- 
bocker bowl and the 1895 cup began, The games 
were very close, although no very high scores were 
made. Mr. Horace Gallatin scored 139 to Miss Julia 
Grant's 111 ; Mr. William E. Elliott made 142 to Miss 
Ethel Scot’s 132. Mrs. Isaac Lawrence was to bowl 
against Mr Walter Rutherford, but he allowed her to 
win by default. Present were Admiral Gheradi, Mrs. 
J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Miss Julia Grant, Miss Clarke, 
Mrs. Frederie Sheldon, Miss Ethel Scott, Miss Gra- 
ham, Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald, Mrs. Bryce Grey, 
Mr. S. P, Cooper, Mr. J. Hooker Hamersley, Mr. 
Banyer Clarkson, Mr. R. H. Gallatin, Mrs. Frederic 
D. Grant and Mr. William E. Elliott. 

The Amusement Club met for the second time this 
season on Tue, eve., 12 Mar., at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs, Edward Lyman Short, 20 W. 37th St. The 
members then went to the Fifth Ave. Theatre to see 
A Wite’s Father, and returned afterward to supper at 
Mr. and Mrs. Short’s, 

The Meadowbrook Hunt Club anticipated a jolly 
run across the Hempstead plains on Wed., 13 Mar., 
which would have opened the hunting season, but on 
account of the exceedingly slippery condition of the 
turf due to the past frosty weather, it has had to be 
postponed until next month. As soon as the weather 
will permit the golf contests will commence. The 
links belonging to the club, which were nearly washed 
away by the freshets, are being rapidly put in order. 

The Thursday Eve. Skating Club held its third 
meeting on Thu. eve., 14 Mar., at the Berkeley 
Armory. Present were Miss Elsie Hoffman, Miss 
May Low, Miss Alvine Neeser, Miss May Van Nest, 
Miss Edith Sands, Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald, Miss 
Elsie Hoffman, Miss Josephine Zabriskie, Miss Helen 
Clarkson, Miss May Lefferts, Miss Susan Valentine, 
Miss May Riker, Miss Helen Lefferts, Miss Sarah 
Hard, Miss Helen Souter, Miss Lillian Lefferts, Mr. 
Rudolph Neeser, Mr. Selah B. Strong, Mr. Charles 
Ogden, Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, Mr, Stephen Pell, 
Mr. Davis Taintor, Mr. W. P. Belknap, Mr. Jules 
Vatable, Mr. S. Van S. Oddie, Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, 
Mr, Charles Garland, Mr. Robert Livingston and Mr, 


Frederic R. Lefferts, Jr. The patronesses receiving 
were Mrs. Augustus Zabriskie, Mrs. Joseph T. Low 
and Mrs, Frederic R. Lefferts. 

A chair of American “History was presented to 
Barnard College on Thu., 14 Mar., in Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia College, with appropriate services. 
The presentation was made by the daughters of the 
American Revolution, and was followed by the first 
one of a series of lectures, Revolution as a Social 
Movement, by Prof. J. F. Jameson, of Brown Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Donald McClean, representing the 
New York Chapter, introduced Bishop Potter, who 
made an excellent speech, to which Dean Emily James 
Smith responded. Present were Mrs, James Ker- 
nochan, Mrs, Albert King, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, 
Mrs. James Fairman, Mrs. Ogden’ Doremus, Mrs. 
E. B. Allen, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. Putnam, 
Mrs. Vernon Davis, Miss Mary Vanderpoel, Mrs. 
John S$. Wise, Mrs. J W. Tiller, Rev. C. W. de 
Lyon Nichols and Mr. Donald McLean. 

Troop A, now called Squadron A, went to Brook- 
lyn in command of Major Chailes F. Roe on Wed. 
eve., 13 Mar,, to give an exhibition of their skill in 
riding, at the invitation of the Riding and Driving 
Club of Brooklyn, The exercises were wel! given 
and aroused much enthusiasm 

The Princeton Club held its regular monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Brunswick on Thu., 14 Mar. 
Mr. Hugh L. Cole, class '§9, presided in the absence 
of the Pres., Mr. Adrian H. Joline. Prof. H. B. 
Fine read a paper on the Honor System. 

At a meeting of the Lotos Club, which took place 
on Sat. eve., 16 Mar., the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. Frank R. Lawrence; Vice- 
President, Mr. William Henry White; Secretary, 
Mr. Chester S. Lord; Treasurer, Mr. E. B. Harper. 
Directors to hold office three years, Mr. John Elder- 
kin, Mr. Frederick S. Murray and Mr. H, W. Ran- 
er; to hold office two years, Mr. Julian Rix ; and to 

old office one year, Mr. William H. Hume and Mr, 
William W. Walker. 

The University Club held its annual meeting at 
the club-house in Madison Ave. on Sat. eve, 16 
Mar. The annual report shows the club to be ina 
remarkably flourishing condition financially. 

The Harvard Yacht Club have elected the follow- 
ing officers : Com., Mr. J. L. Stackpole ; Vice-Com., 
Mr. C F. Lyman; RearCom., Mr. D. H. Morris; 
Sec. and Treas., Mr. Brooks Frothingham ; Election 
Com , Mr. Brooks Frothingham, Mr. R. M. Johnson 
and Mr. C.A Pierce; Regatta Com., Mr. M. 
Seul, Mr. RB. Williams and Mr. E. K. Lathrop. 

The Thursday Evening Club will meet at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. J, Hampden Robb, 23 Park 
Ave., on Thu. eve., 28 Mar. Mr. Plunket Greene 
will sing, and there will also be instrumental music. 

The second meeting of the Sewing Class organized 
by Mrs, John Beekman took place at -her residence, 
to E, 12th St., on Tue, aft., 19 Mar. Present were 
Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Julliette de Neufville, 
Miss Beatrice Post, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Lena 
Evans, Miss Harriet Biddle and Miss May Beekman. 

On Tue., 19 Mar., the sewing class organized by 
Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry met at Mrs. Gerry's resi- 
dence, 8 E. 48th St. 

The O. N. Sewing Class met at the residence of 
Mrs. Brock holst Cutting, 99 Madison Ave, on Fri., 
15 Mar. ‘The work of this class goes to the Found- 
ling Asylum and the Elsa Day Nursery. 

The following officers have been elected by the 
Daughters of the Cincinnati: Mrs. James M. Law- 
ton, Pres.; Mrs. Howard Townsend, Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. Morris P. Ferris, Sec.; Mrs. S. E. J. Hudson, 
Treas.; Miss Frances Schuyler, Historian, and Miss 
H. F. K, Shelton, Register. 

The Berkeley Roller Skating Club met on Fri. 
eve., 15 Mar., at the Berkeley Armory. 

The Theatre Club, organized by Mrs. K. M. 
Mabley, held its first meeting on Tue. eve., 12 Mar., 
at the residence of Mrs. Mabley, and went from there 
to the Fifth Avenue Theatre, returning afterward to 
supper. 

The Ladies’ Club gave an entertainment consisting 
of music, recitations and monologues at their club- 
house, 28 E. 22d St., on Thu., 14 Mar. 

The Grolier Club had a ladies’ day on Thu. aft., 
14 Mar., at the club-house, 29 E. 32d St. An address 
was made by Mrs. J. Wells Champney on women 
writers, and there was an exhibition of about four 
hundred engraved portraits. Nearly six undred peo- 
ple were present. 

At the regular meeting of the Nineteenth Century 
Club, which took place on Thu. eve., 14 Mar., the 
subject under discussion was How to make New York 
a beautiful city. There were many well-known 
speakers, among whom were Mr. Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, Mrs. E. H. Blashfield and Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, 

The Strollers have decided to give some theatrical 
performances at the Berkeley Lyceum during this 
week, for the benefit of three different charities, 
the Sunny-Side Day Nursery, the West-Side Day 
Nurserv, and the German Hospital. The benefits 
will be as follows: Mon. eve., 18 Mar.,in aid of 
Sunny-Side Day Nursery; Tue. eve., 19 Mar., in aid 
of West-Side Day Nursery; Wed. eve., 20 Mar., 
German Hospital; Thu. eve., 21 Mar., Sunny-Side 
Day Nursery; Fri. eve.,22 Mar., Sunny-Side Day 
Nursery ; Sat. matinee, 23 Mar., in aid of Strollers’ 
Fund; Sat. eve., 23 Mar., Sunny-Side Day Nursery. 
The committee consists of Mr. Robert C. Sands, 
Mr. Herbert T. Jacquelin, and Mr. Edward Fales 
Coward. The plays to be given are Mother-in- 
Law, a farcial comedy in three acts by Mr. George 
R. Sims, produced under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Barker. Among the patronesses are Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, 
Mrs, S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs, Joseph Drexel, 
Mrs, Lloyd Aspinwall, Mrs. William Dean Howells, 
Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. Frederic Gebhard, 
Mrs, I. Townsend Burden, Mrs, Winthrop Cowdin, 
Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs, William Iselin, 
Mrs, Alfred Bishop Mason, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs, William R. Travers, Mrs. William D. Sloane, 
Mrs. George McLean, Mrs, E. L. Ludlow, Mrs, 





David King, jJr., Mrs. Francis Lee Morrell, Mr 
Cadwallader Evans, Mrs, Charles Stuart Dodge, Mr 
James H. Hamersley, Mrs. George B. de Fores: 


Mrs. Fellowes Davis, Mrs John B_ Ireland, M: 
Girard Foster, Mrs. John M. Bowers, Mrs James H 
Beekman, Mrs. Walter I. Gurnee, Jr., Mrs. Presco' 
Hall Butler, Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. Joh 
S. Hall, Mrs. Laurence Hutton, Mrs. Hamilton Fi 
Webster, Mrs, J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. August 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Louis .C, Tiffany and many other 


MUSICALES 


Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald gave an afternoon of song 
her residence, 253 Lexington Ave., on Wed., 1; 
Mar. Mr. Plunket Greene sang some quaint old songs. 
Miss Julia Henry sang remarkably well, as also di 
Miss Julia Lawrence. Present were Mrs. Per 
King, Mrs. Cadwallader Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Charle 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Cassimir Constable, Col. an 
Mrs. St. George, Mrs. Richard Colt, Mrs. Stanley 
Dexter, Mrs. Gilliat Schroeder, Mrs. Prescott Ha 
Butler, Mrs. John C. Jav, Mrs. Charles R. Hender 
son, Miss Newlin, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs 
J. G. K. Duer, Miss Larocque, Miss Shippen, Mrs 
Howland Davis, Miss Luisita Leland, Miss Walsh, 
Miss Elvine Neeser, Miss Llewelyn Parsons, Mi 
Agostini, the Misses Henry, Miss Anna Peabody, 
Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Janeway, Miss Beatrix 
Henderson, Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Marion 
Carey, Miss Jay, Miss Anne Breeze Dexter, Miss 
Strong, Mr. John S. Wainwright, Mr. Frank Ward, 
Miss Marion Eldridge, Miss Grace Henop and Mr 
Albert Fairfax. 

The second of Mr. Anton Hegner’s violincello 
recitals took place at the Waldorf on Wed., 13 Mar., 
Present were Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. Frederic 
Betts, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, Mr 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Arthur Murrray, 
Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Miss Caroline Goodridge, Mr 
F. Egerton Webb, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mrs 
Arthur Murray Dodge, Miss Callender and Miss de 
Forest. 

A musicale was given at the residence of Mrs 
Anson Pnelps Stokes, 229 Mad. Ave., on Thu. eve., 
14 Mar., for the benefit of the East Side Home. The 
patronesses were Mrs. Charlies C. Beaman, Mrs. 
Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Mrs. 
George Zabriskie, Mrs. E. H. Van Ingen, Mrs 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. William M. Evarts, Mrs. 
Frederic Coudert, Mrs. E. T. Godkin, Mrs. William 
N. Crane, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Henry C. Potter, 
Mrs. Everett P. Wheeler, Mrs. Russell Sturgis, Mrs 
Francis Lynde Stetson, Mrs. Cornelius B. Smith, 
Mrs. Joseph Larocque, Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. 
R. K. Pomeroy, Mrs. Franklin H. Giddings and 
Mrs. Henry C. Potter. 

A series of four violin recitals are being given by 
Signor Quintano, at the residence of Mme. Fabri- 
cotte, 208 Madison Ave. The first one was held on 
Mon., 18 Mar. 

Mr. H. G. Pearson and Mr. H. E. Montague have 
arranged two musicales at the Hotel Majestic. The 
first one took place yesterday, 20 Mar., and the next 
will take place on Sat. eve., 30 Mar., at 8.30. 

On Tue. eve., 26 Mar., a musicale or concert will 
be given at Sherry’s at 9 Pp. M., for the benefit of the 
Vacation Farm Society. This society provides a 
place were working women may spend their few 
weeks of well-earned vacation in an inexpensive and 
pleasant way. ‘The patronesses of the entertainment 
are Mrs. Theodore F. Vail, Mrs. J. B. Houston, 
Mrs. J. J. Donaldson, Mrs. John S. Wing, Mrs. 
Charles S. Dieterich, Mrs. Jacob Carpenter, Mrs. R. 
Jones, Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Mrs. J. S. Tower and 
the Misses White. 


LECTURES 


The third of the series of lectures which are being 
given by Mr. A. B. de Guerville on the Japan-China 
War will be held to-day (21 Mar.) at the residence 
of Mrs Paran Stevens, 1 E. 57th St., instead of at 
Mrs. John C. Wilmerding’s, as was formerly an- 
nounced, ‘The lecture will be illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. Among Mr. de Guerville’s patrons 
and patronesses are Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss 
Goodridge, Mrs. Frederic de Peyster, Mrs. Alexan- 
der van Rensselaer, Mrs. Anson McCook, Mrs, Per- 
cival Kuhne, Mrs. James E. Martin, Mrs. John Zer- 
ega, Mrs. Edward Perry, Mrs. Vanderbilt Cross, 
Mrs. Dillon Oliver, Mrs. Edward Wallace, Mrs. E. 
Ritzema de Grove, Mrs. James Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Pandelli Fachiri, Gen. Horace Porter, Mrs John H. 
Watson and Prince Lubecki. 

A very interesting lecture was given on Wed. eve., 
13 Mar., by Mr Charles E. Pellew, E.M., of Colum 
bia College, son-in-law of Prof. Chandler, at 115 W. 
68th St., before the Alumni Association of the Col 
lege of Pharmacy. The subject was A Historical 
Sketch of Poisons. Some of the instances of poison- 
ing were most interesting 

Nearly four hundred persons were present on Tue 
eve., 12 Mar., at the American Art Galleries, to listen 
to Mr. Jean Francois Raffaéli. Mr. J. Alden Weir 
introduced the artist, who gave an art talk. 

On Thu., 14 Mar., Miss Beaston gave the second 
of her course of lectures on French history at the resi 
dence of Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, 528 Fifth Ave. 

Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton gave the second of her 
course of lectures on American authors, on Thu., 14 
Mar., before a very large audience. Present, Mrs. 
Lindley Hoffman Chapin, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. George G. Haven, Mrs. 
George P. Andrews, Mrs. S. van Rensselaer Cruger, 
Mrs. Henry Draper, Mrs. Russel] Sage, Mrs. James 
W. Pinchot, Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. George Kemp, 
Mrs, Julien T. Davies, Mrs. William A. Perry and 
Mrs. Edmund C. Owen. 

The last one of the series of Art Talks given by Mr. 
Elliott Daingerfie!d was at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen A. McClean, 7 E. 63d St., on Thu., 14 
Mar. The subject was George Inness, his life and 
work. 

A course of readings from Browning is being 
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given in Miss Berg's studio, in the afternoon, by Mr. 
Arthurs Howard Pickering, from Boston. 

On Fri., 15 Mar., Mr. Locke Richardson gave a 
reading at the residence of Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 
331 W. 87th St. 

Mrs. Isabel Hodgson gave readings from Trilby on 
Tue., 19 Mar., at the Hotel Brunswick, before a 
large audience. 

A lecture entitled Observations of European Travel, 
Past and Present, was given on Tue. eve., 19 Mar., 
at the residence of Miss Hamill, 317 W. 87th St., by 
Gen. L. Viele, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Legal Education Society. 

A course of Lectures on Photography is to be 
given at Columbia College, Madison Ave. and 48th 
st., under the auspices of the Columbia College Pho- 
tographical Society. The first one will begiven on 
Thu. eve., 28 Mar., subject, New Photographic Pro- 
cesses, by Prof. Charles. F. Chandler, Dean of the 
School of Mines. April 2, History of Developing 
Agents, by Mr. Herman T. Vulté, Ph.D. April 10, 
Photographic — by Mr. William Hallock, Ph. 
D., April 16, Photographical Curiosities, by Mr. L. 
M. A. Loiseaux, B. S. April 23, Photographing of 
Prints, by Mr. Schuyler E. Day. April 30, A Wheel 
with an Amateur, by Mr. J. Perry Worden. These 
lectures will be illustrated. 

The first of the series of lectures given by M. de 
Mauny-Talvande will be given at Sherry’s on Tue., 
26 Mar. These lectures will be in French. The 
subject of the next lecture on 2 April will be The 
Royal Chateau of Chenonceau ; at the third lecture, 
g April, Education in France will be discussed. 
Patronesses are Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Comtesse 
de Laugiers-Villars, Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, 
Mrs. Benjamin Welles, Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
Mrs. Arthur Welman, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. 
John Minturn, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. Henry 
L. Barbey, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. George L. 
Rives, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mrs. John C, Wilmerding, Mrs. Walker Smith, Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. William 
Watts Sherman, Mrs. George L. Kingsland, Mrs. 
Frederic R. jones, Mrs. Byam K. Stevens, Mrs. 
Lucius K, Wilmerding, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Mrs. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Francklyn and Mrs, Orme Wilson. 

The well-known author of How the Other Half 
Lives, Mr. Jacob Riis, will deliver a lecture on the 
Children of the Tenement Houses, at Sherry’s on 
Thu. eve., 28 Mar., at 8.15. Tickets may be had 
from Mrs. Walter S. Gurnee, Jr., 40 E. 36th St., 
Mrs, Robert B. Minturn, tog E. 21st St., and at 
Sherry’s. Patronesses are Mrs. Joseph B. Gilder, 
Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs, 
Walter Cutting, Mrs. Henry L. Barbey, Mrs. 
Francis C. Barlow, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. 
James Scrymser, Mrs, Stanford White, Mrs. John C. 
Wilmerding, Mrs. Henry E. Dimock, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mrs. William T 
Blodgett, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Frank Otis, 
Mrs. Jonn Sloane, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mrs. H. Le 
Grand Cannon, Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mrs. Frederick 
Betts, Mrs. George L. Kingsland, Mrs, A. Cass Can- 
field, Mrs. Samuel P. Blagden, Mrs. John Emery, 
Mrs, Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Victor Sorchon, 
Mrs, John C, O'Conner, Miss Frelinghuysen, Miss 
Furniss, Mrs R. James Cross, Mrs. Francis Delafield 
and Mrs. Thomas Wren Ward. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose. 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 


SUITABLE ENGAGEMENT GIFTS, J., Newark — 
Would you kindly tell me through your correspond- 
ence column if it is permissible to give a girl for an 
engagement present anything beside a ring, or is it in 
good form to give a ring only ? 

The engagement ting is orthodox. To please the 
woman to whom you are engaged you should pay her 
all those little attentions of which women are fond. 
If she likes violets, and your purse will allow it (and 


it should be stretched to its uttermost limit in those - 


never-to-be-forgotten days), you should send her these 
pretty flowers every morning or afternoon, or at least 
two or three times a week. Bonbons should be sent 
and books. Men and women have made presents to 
each other when engaged, but there is no present 
really de rigueur save the ring——a solitaire if possible. 


COSTUME FOR AFTERNOON WEDDING. W. J.— 
Will you, in the columns of your paper, please advise 
me as to the costume for the groom to wear at a quiet 
home wedding in the afternoon, at which there will 
be none present save relatives of the bride and groom ? 

The costume for an afternoon at home wedding is 
a frock coat, waistcoat of the same material, gray or 
light trousers, prevailing mode, patent leather shoes, 
white tie with the stiff, standing collar and pearl gloves 
with same stitching. In other words, Vogue presumes 
that you must have a frock coat which you wear at 
least once a week. If you have not, the obtaining of 
one is an excellent investment, as you will need it on 
many occasions through life. A man, in compliment 
to the woman to whom he is to be married, should be 
dressed in his best, whether no one else except the 
clergyman and witnesses are present. 


SHIRTS, Frock COATS, T1ES, OVERCOAT, TRAV- 
ELING BAGS, UMBRELLAS. Philadelphia.— You 
may wear colored shirts in the afternoons in town. 
hey are English and are considered smart. There 
is only one kind of colored shirt, however, which can 
be worn. It should be of a pink-blue or heliotrope 
pattern, or, again, white with small colored figures, 
white standing collar attached. Stripes should run 
up and down and not across. Colored shirts are 
worn by Englishmen, foreigners and some very smart 
New York men in calling during the afternoon. 


ini 


There is still a prejudice against them, although slight. 
Vogue cannot give the percentage of well-dressed 
men who wear colored shirts with frock coats, but 
those who wear colored shirts with morning or lounge 
suits are the rule. The white shirt under such cir- 
cumstances is the exeeption. Shirts with white 
bodies, colored fronts and cuffs, are only of the cheap- 
est grade. You will find them in the very cheap 
haberdasheries and on bargain counters. Do not get 
anything which looks cheap and nasty. Men's 
clothes must be good. 

Dress shirts with silk bodies are a late fancy, which 
Vogue does not exactly look upon with favor, The 
pure and all-linen shirt is the best for evening dress. 
In fact many men have only two kinds of shirt, the 
colored and the heavy white linen, 

As to wearing:a frock coat before noon, only four 
occasions, with modifications, present themselves at 
the present writing. Ist. At a morning wedding 
frock coats must be worn by bridegroom, best man 
and ushers, and as a guest to the house after the wed- 
ding, it naturally follows that frock coats must be 
worn, and in fact it is better form for the male guests 
to the church only to wear frock coats. 2nd. At 
funerals, the men mourners should wear black frock 
coats, and it is better form for the men who attend 
these last sad rites to do the same. 

If you are a lawyer you should always plead before 
the higher courts, especially the Supreme Court of 
your State, in frock coat. 

You should wear your frock coat at church on Sun- 
day mornings. 

Vogue is not a tailor nor atailor’s bureau of infor- 
mation. If Vogue saw your coat u'on you, it could 
tell you its cardinal defects, but it does not know the 
vocabulary of the trade. 

It is still rather early for the spring novelties, if 
any. The safest tie to wear until May or June is 
either the club tie, in black with colored figures, in 
navy blue, in reds and in certain plaid combinations, 
and in reds and blacks. Some very nice ties are 
shown in narrow blacks with white polka dots, or lit- 
tle narrow stripes running across a black or a dark blue 
or green background. A narrow tie of black satin 
tied in tiny knot (a sailor) and worn in the shape of 
a four-in-hand, is English, chic and safe. What are 
known as the Teck and the Windsor, with long narrow 
knots, are also in vogue. White hunting ties are also 
smart. They are of the old Ascot shape. 

A great many long, narrow four-in-hands, of red 
and black, or in solid colors, are also being worn, and 
will be in vogue during the summer. The very elab- 
orate “* butterfly *’ bow and the bandanna tie have 
left us, 

Black vicuna or unfinished rough frock coat and 
waistcoat, dark trousers of deep and almost black, 
gray or blue, or drab with small stripe pattern, patent 
leather buttoned walking boots, with spats not in too 
violent contrast with his trousers, dark hose, black 
silk or fancy dark, standing straight collar, dark tie of 
description given above, brown gloves, tall, straight 
hat, This is a very conservative costume. Vogue 
does not like, from an individual point of view, wide 
black satin ties worn in the daytime. 

The overcoat of the spring will be the short covert 
tan. You can wear your dark blue with velvet collar 
late in season. Vogue saw yesterday an English 
overcoat for “pring of fuzzy gray cloth, almost drab 
mixed goods, black velvet coilar and cuffs, pockets 
placed sideways and in front, double breasted. It 
takes a man with a good figure to wear something 
like this. Vogue would recommend a more conver- 
tive fashioned garment. Tan or light brown coverts, 
short or moderately long, are excellent. To be ver 
smart, however, you should not wear an overcoat wit 
a frock coat, unless there is a blizzard, and then you 
can wear anything. It is also smart not to wear over- 
coats with morning or lounge suits. However, this is 
a question of health. Vogue, however, does not like 
the covert coat worn for the afternoon over frock coat. 
Wear your dark blue on these occasions. The black 
English cape coat is indispensable for the evening. 

Vogue does not approve of the top hat with Cowes 
coat without overcoat. It is bad form. Wear even 
an Alpine black, or later in the season a straw hat, 
which is the smartest. 

Vogue recommends evening clothes, with cape, 
overcoat and tall hat. Patent leather pumps, black 
silk hose, 

Vogue cannot, except on rainy nights, recom- 
mend spats with evening dress; then spats must be 
black. 

Vogue knows of men who, during July and 
August, appear in mufti P. M., or in the evening, in 
town only, It is considered smart to do so then, par- 
ticularly on roof gardens, 

Dark brown leather for dressing bags and cages. 
Very smart bags have silver fittings on frames to lift 
out, and which sink automatically out of sight on 
closing bag. 

Vogue does not think the leather covers are 
smart, although one of Vogue’s contributors (Him) 
spoke favorably of them in the sense that it was bet- 
ter to even have an umbrella cover than a badly rolled 
umbrella. In England one never carries along with 
him his umbrella cover, Umbrellas this spring are to 
be tightly rolled but not as tightly as last year. 

To pe a smartly rolled umbrella in all weathers 
is very fashionable. 

Have your dinner coat made of the prevailing 
black worsted or vicuna. 

CHINE RIBBON--WHERE PURCHASABLE. B., 
Plainfield, N. J.— Will you kindly tell me where I 
can purchase the chiné ribbon at 50 cents per yard 
mentioned in Seen in the Shops, in number of .7 
March, and oblige ? 

Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Sixth Ave- 
nue and 19th and 2oth Streets, New York, have the 
chiné ribbon at 50 cents per yard mentioned in 
Vogue of 7 March. 


WARDROBE FOR STAY IN Town. Polk, Vir- 
ginia.—A tailor-made costume of some pretty light 
spring suiting will serve you well for street wear 
on cool days while you are in New York and for 
traveling. It may consist of a skirt and jacket, to 
be worn with silk shirt waists, or it may be simply 


a skirt and bodice trimmed with passementerie or 
braid to match or contrast with the fabric. In the 
latter case you will need a jacket of gray or écru cloth 
to slip on on cool days, or a cape of silk or velvet, 
which latter should be short and full and trimmed 
with lace, so that it may serve to wear with a calling 
costume. Large ruches of black lace or net, very 
generously plaited, or small feather boas, are a feature 
of this spring's fashion, and you should have one to 
wear with your prettiest toque or hat. Black silk, 
crépon or satin skirts are still much in fashion and 
will continue to be so for some time, for new styles in 
fancy waists are appearing every day, and the fashion 
is too convenient a one to be abandoned quickly. 
Two or three fancy waists in colors, trimmed with 
ribbons or lace, or both together, a low-necked black 
bodice and some lace confections for the neck, which 
are to be had ready made in all the good shops here, 
will go far to supply you with a fitting wardrobe for 
May. In this part of the world, however, it is a 
capricious month, and you should supply yourself 
with a gown of foulard silk, which is cool and de- 
lightful to wear in thehottest weather. Gingham 
and linen gowns are not worn here before the first of 
June. A pretty straw toque, trimmed with violets 
or other flowers, which you can wear at the theatres, 
a feather or flower-trimmed hat and a compact, or 
English, hat for traveling, will not be too much in 
the way of headgear. Parasols, boots and gloves may 
be left to your own discretion. 

GLoves., J. W. Racine, Wis.—Gloves are worn 
at a morning wedding. Pearl color is the proper 
thing. Bridegroom, best man and ushers all wear 
them. 


FORMAL RECOGNITIONS WHEN RIDING OR DRIVv- 
ING. X, C., Sunnyside, Ky.—The proper form of 
recognition, when meeting 2 woman, while the man 
is riding, is to doff his hat, whether it be a soft ora 
stiff one. When riding you only use one hand ; the 
other is comparatively free. In driving, doffing the 
hat is very bad form. You should salute with your 
whip, with one upward gesture. In doing this you 
must not shake your whip at the person to whom you 
are giving recognition, or indulge in anything but 
the most orthodox and dignified driving mark of 
salute, Black trousers must be worn with a Tuxedo 
coat during the summer at all informal occasions, 
after candle-light. ‘The Prince of Wales has adopted 
at Nice recently the practice of wearing Tuxedo or 
lounge jackets with light trousers and fancy waist- 
coats for morning wear. Whether this will be fol- 
lowed remains to be seen. 


EVENING DRESS ON SUNDAY. To John, Boston, 
—Will you kindly tell John, through your Answers 
to Correspondents column, if it is correct to wear 
dress suit Sunday evening ? 

Yes, There is no reason why any one should 
dress ai:y differently for dinner and the evening on 
Sunday than any other day of the week. A man 
should always don evening dress for dinner, Those 
who do not are prevented by their unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, Vogue pities them and hopes they will 
soon be in better luck. 


Bow1nc. To B., Washington, D. C.—In your 
** Answers to Correspondents,’’ will you kindly de- 
cide the following dispute, which has provoked con- 
siderable discussion, and occasioned some hard feeling: 
(1) Two men, “ A” and “ B,” friends, pass each 
other on the street. ** A *’ is alone, but “* B ”’ is with 
a girl with whom “A” is not acquainted. Smith 
holds that ** A ’’ should give a very formal bow, which 
should be returned in an equally formal way by “ B.”’ 
Jones thinks that there should be no act, nor even look 
of recognition between them. Whom do you consider 
to be in the right? (2) Would you give the same 
decision if ** A’’ was with a girl with whom “ B” 
and his companion were both unacquainted / 

(1) Smith is right. Theie are awkward predica- 
ments in which a man may find himself when walk- 
ing with a girl. For example, he may not be able to 
maintain her pace, or a jealous wife may meet them. 
We have never heard, however, that one inevitable 
penalty of walking with a girl is to get the cut direct 
from all of the man’s friends or acquaintances. If 
A meet B walking with a girl A dofts his hat in a 
respectful salutation intended for B, but which is no 
more than a passing nod in deference to A’s exalted 
position in being wth alady. The only case where 
A would not bow is when the woman is déclassée. 
There is no recognition then between A and B as 
they pass, because B probably does not want to be 
then recognized. It may be pertinent to observe here 
that there is a very general misconception of the eti- 
quette of bowing. A very safe rule is to bow when in 
doubt. A bow never hurtsanyone. Not bowing often 
justifies an accusation of rudeness. If you are uncer- 
tain whether you know a man that you meet, bow to 
him, The worst he can think of you is that you have 
mistaken him. If he thinks you presumptuous he is 
merely an ass, and what he thinks, one way or an- 
other, not of the least importance. If you have had 
a quarrel with a man, and there has been no open 
breach, you should always bow, That is ordinary 
courtesy between two human beings who, notwith- 
standing their differences, are still on earth and may 
possibly become reconciled With high-bred men 
the outward observances of courteous intercourse are 
always preserved, and petty methods of retaliation 
for injuries are regarded as rude and boorish. No one 
is particularly impressed by the rigidity of a man's 
neck. Prize fighters can outdo gentlemen at that 
game. ‘To carry your idea of self-importance to the 
extreme of cutting your friend because he has dared 
to walk with a girl, or to fancy that you are not 
worthy to bow to a friend, no matter with whom he 
may be, are both ridiculous views. Bowing is merely 
a courteous acknowledgment of another's presence, 
Only cads cut or ignore people at any time. Gentle- 
men have always some form of salutation, varying in 
degree of familiarity, for every one, whether it be a 
superior officer, a man with a girl, a servant, a trades- 
man or a chance acquaintance. Bowing is not a 
killing matter. Omitting to bow is almost always 
fatal to a reputation for politeness. (2) Yes. 


























CALLING Eriguette. To K., Harrisburg.—Iin 
the number that will come out on 21st, will you please 
tell me (1) if it is proper for a man when calling with 
a lady to keep his coat on in entering a room, with 
his right glove held in his hand, other one on, and to 
hold his hat, or leave it in hall ? (2) Also in sending 
cards to a reception for acceptance or regrets, should 
the one for acceptance be sent one for each, the invi- 
tation reading ** Mr. and Mrs, request, ete.," in sepa- 
rate envelopes sent before the affair, and in case of 
regrets should cards be sent the same day? (3) I 
wish in your number you would give an atcount of card 
etiquette, the number to be left when calling, and if 
proper to send your husband's cards, also how to send 
in case of (4) regrets, acceptance, condolence, con- 
gratulations, etc / 

(1) When a callis made without invitation, i. ¢., an 
ordinary call, them an keeps his hatin his hand. If 
he has been invited, ¢. g., a reception, he leaves his 
hat with the servant or in the dressing room, Ata 
reception the present custom is for the man to leave 
his gloves with his hat, but there are not a few men 
who do not. He should be gloved and wear white 
gloves. Weknow of only one man who does this, 
but it is unquestionably good form. Many men wear 
dark suede gloves and unglove neither hand. One 
hand is ungloved when the hostess is ungloved as it is 
obviously rude to extend a gloved hand to a woman 
who offers out hers ungloved. Never isa top coat 
worn intoa drawing room or reception room 

(2) You are not quite clear. The rule of polite 
correspondence is to reply in kind. Return what you 
get. If your invitation reads “* Mr. and Mrs, re- 
quest, etc."’ you reply *“* Mr. and Mrs. regret (or ac- 
cept) etc.” and you send no cards. If you have re- 
ceived a card *“* Mr. and Mrs. at home, etc.,”* you 
send two cards of the husband and one of the wife. 
It is better to send by hand, but the mail does. 
They should be sent to arrive the day of the affair. 
If there are a series of receptions or days, cards are 
sent to the last day only. If sent before it looks as if 
one did not intend to call under any circumstances, 

(3) This has been very fully answered before in 
Vogue with reasons. One card of the wife and two 
of the husband are left in all cases where the civility 
is to be shown by a husband and wife to a husband and 
wife. 

(4) This istoo vague. You should specify a regret 
or acceptance of what, congratulation for what, con 
dolence for what ? 

The question as you put it involves about the whole 
range of social intercourse. On any particular point 
Vogue will advise you, but must have specific ques 
tions, 


THE COUNTESS OF CASTELLANE’S COSTUMES 


The Countess of Castellane’s wedding gown, as 
shown on the foremost figure in the double-page 
drawing, is of heavy ivory-white satin trimmed with 
point d'Angleterre lace twelve inches wide. The 
skirt fits tightly over the hips and flares at the bot- 
tom, terminating in a train of about three yards long. 
A drapery of point d’Angleterre falls over the bodice, 
beginning a little back of the right shoulder and 
passing at the left side under an Empire belt of satin. 
The veil of rare old lace is fastened to the coiffure 
with a bunch of orange blossoms, and is fastened to 
the train by the same flowers, The Countess’s tea 
gown, shown tothe extreme left, is of pale green 
silk, the cape effect on the shoulders being of pale 
yellow satin covered with fine white lace and extend 
ing down the front of the skirt. On each side of 
this is astrip of white satin. The ruffling on the 
shoulders and sleeves is of chiffon. The. belt is of 
black velvet. 

Mrs. George Gould's gown, the second on the left, 
is of canary faille brocaded in Dresden. The skirt 
falls in organ plaits at the back, and the ¢ hiffon waist 
is accordion-plaited over canary yellow silk. The 
sleeves are of brocaded faille and the collar of yellow 
satin. A Zouave jacket is worn over the waist, with 
Oriental embroidery. 

The costume on the right—Mrs, Kingdon’s—is of 
brocaded silk shot with pink, green and blue. The 
bodice and collar are of heliotrope velvet. 

The central costume in the drawing of three street 
costumes worn by Countess Castellane is of purple 
velvet, thé cape being trimmed with fine lace in front 
and on the shoulders. Around the waist a heavy 
lace is used. The cape may be removed when de- 
sired and the dress worn as a reception gown. The 
other two are traveling and street gowns, the one on 
the left being of brown cloth with light blue bl ouse 
waist, and the third of blue cloth with red waist. 


Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, aad hold- 
ing thirteen copics 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1 25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

aper necessitated, 

t is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound vol. 
hanasomely 








to the touch and ped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free, This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a bendeome orna- 
ment. 

Address, : 


VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 




























































































































WHITING MFG Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


STERLING 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 
SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 








WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, ¥ 


OF STERLING QUALITY {jp FINE 























2 
Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this cli- 
mate. Pozzoni’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


Complexion Powder 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Se FINE CHINA ‘2 ae 
%. RICH CUTGLASS “? 


EMPHATIC 
and 
UNDENIABLE 


Is the statement, that we sell High- 
Class China, Rich Cut Glass, etc , at 
prices averaging one-quarter less than 
elsewhere. If it were not so why our 
constantly increasing business ? : 
Wethink you would enjoy looking 
through our store, which means no ob- 
ligation to buy, or if you prefer we will 
send our 174-page illustrated catalogue 
No. 5 F 
Which shall it be? - 


\\ 50-52 W.22nu St NEW YORK 


170 Bellevue Ave. Newport, R.1. 





Hhiion Hoaghs Oy 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and roth Sts 


There’s a New Store growing here—growing on the inside. 


Hammers and saws are at work. 


New ideas are at work. Can’t 


change everything in a day or a month; but there’ll be changes every 


day—and for the better. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS | 


Marvellous, the way the loom 
men have been at it! Cuter 
ideas, wittier weaves, more de- 
lightful color plays every season 
They've outstepped everything 
this time. 

For three days the Rotunda 
has been bright with these new 
beauties—sorts that never saw the 
light before in New York. More 
coming all the time. 


continents. 


Fancy Silks, for Waists and Dresses, in Taffetas, 
Figures, Stripes and Broche; all new. An entire 
counter filled with them on Monday, at §Qc. the 
yard ; 85c. would be low for the poorest. 

Silk Crepes and Crepons, just from our Lyons 
house. 
are buying so freely. 
| 20 styles at Oc. the yard. 





225 pieces new Black Silks, in Peau de Soie, | 


| Cashmire Sublime, Faille, Gros de Paris, Damas 

Broche and Stripes ; also Moire Miroir and Antique. 
The usual selling price of these Silks is 1.50 and 
1.75. We want you to know our Silk Store better, 
so we make the price ],15 the yard. 


Velvets are to be much worn 
this spring. Paris says it; so 
does London. 
| Good Velvet, 65 shades, formerly 1.50 grade, at 


1,00 the yard. 


Much better, 80 shades, formerly 2.00, now 


1.50. 





vets. 





It’s a mir-| 
ror for the stuff-styles of two | 


The same ripply rich weaves that Parisians | 
Printed plain and gauffred, | 


And so on, including rare values in Black Vel- | 


Black Dress Goods, under a 
perfect North light. Nothing to 
hide. We want you to buy with 
eyes wide open. 


JACQUARD CHEVIOTS, 39 in., all wool, in | 


a variety of designs, 45c., would be good value 
at 65c. 

BLACK, WHITE AND GRAY MIXTURES, 
the correct diess for second mourning and Spring 
wear. A dozen weaves in the lot, 5Qc. the yard. 

INDIA TWILL BLACK FRENCH SERGI, 
46 in., 39c.; we've sold them at 75c. 

BLACK FANCY CREPON, 2,200 yards, just 
in, 42 in, wide, We bought them to sell at 1.25; 
but they may go on Monday at 9§c. 


DRESS GOODS NOVELTIES, of course; a 
wilderness of them; some exquisitely rich styles, 
| imported to seil at 2.50 and 3.00; may go at 1,95. 
Among them 
CREPE JOCCO, 

MERVELLIEUX CREPON, 


DENTILLE NOVELTY, 
TASSO CREPON, 


TOSCANNA NOVELTY, ® 
SHOT FACONNE. 
Styles you are only sure to find here. 
Rotunda, 


Wash goods are almost at 
their best for variety—maybe at 
their best. Choosing can never 
be easier or more satisfactory. 
| Among the specials for Monday 


are: 


| haps the prettiest of all wash stuffs of the season. 
Latest colors and stripes. Cheap at 25c. To 
introduce them, ]§c. 

| Centre aisle, Broadway. 


1co pieces ZEPHYR PLISSE CREPONS, per- | 


I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Frock and Lounging Suits 
Chesterfields. GOLF SUITS, 
with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Dress, and 


For Spring wear. 


Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings. 


Bullfinch Breeches with Leather 





SPECIALTIES. 


Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 
All Garments Cut in Strict English Style 


Form for self-measurement on application 
and fit GUARANTEED, 


The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 


OMMER 
rT SE C” 
CHamPacne Narore (Vin Brat). 


“High Grade Champagne of 
uniform quality.’* 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 
NEW YORK, 
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He admirers of Mr. Robert Ingersoll in his pose of iconoclast are not 

I disturbed at being called infidels, but what they fiercely resent is 
any reflection on their intelligence. In fact, they plume them- 

selves on the possession of a superior ‘mentality,’ by means of which 
they are enabled to appreciate the aptness and justness of Hit-’em-again 
Bob’s onslaughts on creeds and the Bible. 


This self-conceit is amusing. A truly intelligent man, although he 
disbelieved every Christian and pagan creed, would not, in judging a 
religious book or belief, disregard the fact that religious sentiment has 
been one of the most powerful impulses in the development of the race, 
and that the Ingersoll-derided Bible has played a leading role in the ethical 
side of man’s life for many centuries. Even in the opinion of the least 
spiritually minded Evolutionist, the Bible has served nobler purposes than to 
be made the theme of rhetorical pyrotechnics let off by a lively-witted, 
mocking, thrifty man to dazzle half-educated people into believing the 
lecturer a tower of controversial strength. 


Conceding that the preachers and commentaters have made serious mis- 
takes in interpretation, there are a few notable facts in connection with the 
Bible that Mr. Ingersoll himself does not challenge. For example, the 
Bible has been in existence for centuries; many, many millions of copies 
have been circulated; it contains the Ten Commandments and the newer 
one, Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself. Even the contention 
that the Commandments were anticipated in earlier religions does not alter 
the fact that through the Bible these mandates have been brought to bear 
on generations and races which would never have known them else. 


These indisputable facts would lead a genuinely intelligent searcher after 
truth to investigate the effect on the race of this unusual book, and to 
weigh for himself the good or evil results of its teachings as presented by 
priests and pastors. A code of ethics on so high a plane as the Bible 
Commandments, which, though running violently counter to the natural 
desires of the race, have been, by sheer force of ecclesiastical authority, 
incorporated into the very texture of modern human life (and which even 
nineteenth century pagans acknowledge is a system of morality that makes 
for the betterment of the species), merits much more serious treatment than 
the payment of a dollar and a half for the opportunity to listen to the play- 
ing-to-the-gallery talk of a vivacious iconoclast who is in the business for 
cash only. A book whose teachings have been the inspiration of countless 
human lives can not be damned by the sneers and gibes of even a very 
clever man who, securely counting upon the ignorance of his but partially 
educated audiences, finds it a paying thing to crack jokes at the expense of 
Moses and the prophets. 


Ribaldry is never scientific, but it is frequently remunerative, and since it 
is, so far as Mr. Ingersoll is concerned, mainly a matter of filling his 
pockets, he deliberately dodges the scientific aspect of religious belief and 
Bible influence—flippancy draws a bigger crowd. Those who proclaim 
themselves his undiscriminating admirers ought to realize that they are 
simply silly when they pose as ultra-intelligent. No really intelligent man 
but regrets Mr. Ingersoll’s coarse treatment of the Bible and creeds for 
the man’s own sake. Contrast the methods and teaching of Mr. Felix. 
Adler, or a Briggs or an Abbot with those of Mr. Ingersoll, and a clear 
vision can be gained of the difference between sincere, respectful and in- 
telligent doubt and being ribald—for box-office receipts. 


MéElnt ive. 
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LEAVES FROM A DIARY 


MonbDay 







new week just begun; J. D.— 
was here ; 
Took me to ride in his new 
trap, the dear! 
ve) Came home to lunch; we 
\ tried a new duet; 
S Told me a way to have 
my pearls re-set ; 
Dressmaker disappointed 
me; I'll have to wear 
My old green gauze to- 
night ; I'd like to wear. 







‘TUESDAY 


Am writing this while Par- 
ker does my hair; 
I had the loveliest time last 
night; Tom L.— was 
there ; 
Took me to supper; Maud 
looked fairly green ; 
She wore the sweetest gown 
l’ ve ever seen, 
And I my old green gauze ; 
oh, well! who cares— 
“ Thad a lovely time out on 
the stairs ; 
He has such glorious eyes, 
so long and gray ; 
Said he would see me on the 
_coach to-day. 


W EDNESDAY 


Yesterday had a horrid time from first to last ; 
Went to see ‘Jim the Penman’’; such a 
caste ! 
I do think Maud is just the silliest thing! 
I do believe she fancies she can sing. 
She shrieked Abt’s ‘ Postillon” and blew 
the horn ; 
I saw her new gray 
coaching gown got 
torn ; 
How men can think 
her pretty I don't 
know ; 
J. D.— stuck by my 
side; he bores me 


so. 


‘THURSDAY 


I feel used up; had nineteen girls to lunch ; 
I hardly touched a thing except the punch, 

I felt so ill, Nan Sargeant said she knew 
Tom was engaged to Maud. It can’t be true. 


FRIDAY 


A lovely sunny day that smells of spring ; 
Went for a walk; heard a song sparrow sing. 













VOGUE 


Last night Tom and some other men were 
here ; 
He’s not in love with Maud—that’s very clear. 


SATURDAY 


End of the week; our Art Club closed at 
last ; 

Mamma said she was sure that Tom was fast ; 
* Twas in the afternoon before she knew ; 

Last night she wept and hoped it wasn’t true, 
Because at ten he was engaged to me ; 

Oh, when Maud hears how furious she will be! 
I do not care one scrap what he is worth, 

I'm just the happiest girl on all the earth. 

K. Pyle. 


UNAPPRECIATED 
*¢ Oh, would I were a bird!” 
She sang with trill and run ; 
‘¢ And would I had a gun!’ 
Thought every one who heard. 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF ELSA LEVY 


(Continued from Vogue of 14 March, 1895.) 
(Synopsis of previous chapter—Otto and Elsa are 
bereft by death of their mother and abandoned by 
their father to the care of charitable Jews, Mr. 
Levy and his wife.) 


— & father left them some papers in a tin 


box, a few broken odds and ends of his 
wife’s jewelry that were worthless, and 
linen marked with a coat-of-arms. He told 
them his name too. It was a great name, that 
the Levys, who were Austrian Jews, had heard 
before. He gave them the papers to keep, and 
said he would write and send money from time 
totime. He said the boy was called Otto. 
“And the baby?’’ the Levys suggested. 
‘‘The baby?’’ he asked vaguely as if not 
remembering it. Then—‘*Oh, the baby be 
damned.” The Levy's said to each other 
that he was evidently crazed by grief. 
So he went away. The old people 
found among the papers that the baby’s 
mother had been called Elsa, and Elsa 
they christened the baby. At inter- 
vals they heard from the father, a line 
or two, and twice he sent them small 
sums of money. The Levys knew 
he had not much. They had heard, 
at the time of his wife’s death, that 
he was the black sheep of a noble 
house, who had squandered his entire 
fortune and come to the new country 
to retrieve it. What bitter straits he 
and she had gone through before she 
found her release in the squalid bed- 
room of the hotel in Little Germany 
they alone knew. The Levys did not 
blame him. They were not educated, 
but they were people of a wide ex- 
perience, which is just as good. 
-P. And now a period of happiness 


dawned upon the old couple. They 
reveled in unmolested possession of the chil- 
dren. They spoiled them with an ardor that 
no grandparents ever equaled. It was the 
proudest day of their lives when, standing in 
the shop doorway, they watched little Otto, 
in his new red comforter and mittens, baggy 
trousers, and copper-toed boots, toddle off to 
school over the crisp snow. 


Otto rarely gave them any trouble. He 
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such as they had never dreamed of 





flourished in the life behind the shop, throve 
on the smell of cabbage, and slept a sleep for 
which millionaires would have given half their 
fortunes in the deep feather beds. At night, 
when they sat about the stove, Mother Levy 
would furtively nudge father, who nodded 
behind his glasses, to draw his attention to 
Otto, crouching over his slate as he elaborately 
set down a line of large, wavering figures, or 
made intricate calculations on his fat fingers. 

The little girl was not such a sturdy plant. 
She was a weakling that, a hundred times 
threatened to end a career of perpetual sickli- 
ness. The doctor of Little Germany grew 
used to being called up at all hours of the 
night to hasten tothe Levys’. He made quite 
an income out of the old people. Elsa Levy, 
as she was called in the suburb, was the weak- 
est child that had ever struggled for existence 
within the precincts of Little Germany. It 
was said that the Levys kept her alive with 
the fine food they gave her. 

By and by Elsa, too, was big enough to go 
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She was 
clever and did not have to spend so long 


to school and do sums on a slate. 


counting up the figures on her fingers. She 
learnt to read like magic. In the winter 
evenings as they sat round the stove, the dark- 
ness of the shop behind, and near by the win- 
dow, curtained with a strip of coarse linen, and 
showing two beautiful geranium plants on the 
sill, Elsa would sit silent, reading, always 
reading. The old people wondered at her. 
They thought her not only a genius, but a 
beauty. Outside in little Germany it was 
said that she was ugly, with her sallow skin 
and her huge, owl-like dark eyes, her skinny 
little undersized body, and her hands brown 
and thin as an eagle’s talons, with lean fingers 
tapering to points. 

A year or two went by, and then Elsa was 
ill again. This time she was very ill, and the 
best foods and wines would put no life or 
color into her. She was terribly garrulous, 
too—a little cross, wretched, meagre creature. 
The Levys grew horrified, for not only was 
she in continual pain, but she became lame. 
They took her to their own doctor, and from 
him to a doctor in the city, and from him to 
one of the greatest specialists in New York. 

There was no surprise expressed in the 
great man’s face as the old people tremblingly 
























































explained the case. They had half expected 
he would cry out or exclaim when he saw the 
poor little body of the patient, emaciated, 
shriveled, the shoulder blades starting from 
the back like a pair of half-unfolded wings, 
the skin colorless and flaccid over the sickly 
blood beneath. He gave them hope, but it 
would be a very long course of treatment. 
The Levys listened dry-tongued and speech- 
less, and old Mother Levy’s hands shook so 
that she could hardly fasten the buttons of 
Elsa’s dress. 

It was a long and very expensive treatment. 
The great specialist cut his bills down to one- 
third his usual rate, but even then they were 
large to the two old Levys. But they paid to 
the last cent, though it took all the money 
they could scrape together and finally forced 
them to raise a mortgage on their stock. 
They would have laid down their lives in 
gratitude at the doctor's feet, for he cured 
Elsa. A year and a half from the time of 
her first visit her foster parents saw her healthy, 
rosy, gay, and now undeniably handsome. 

This was the summit of their happiness— 
“ the very butt and sea-mark of their sail.”’ 
It seemed as if life had opened and bloomed 
suddenly like a flower. AJ] Little Germany 
was talking of the wonderful cure. The 
Levys themselves could hardly believe it. 
They had always thought Elsa beautiful ; 
now others said it, and, to their eyes, she 
glowed with an almost unearthly radiance. 

She grew tall, too, tall and slender like a 
lily, and had mannefs touched with a strange, 
winning grace that the Levys had never 
taught her. She had beautiful, long, slim 
hands, and her dark eyes were warm with a 
rich, soft lustre. The old people saw that 
she was growing like her mother. As they 
recollected the thin, dead face on the coarse 
pillow and looked at the fresh, blooming 
face beside them, they saw that the likeness 
was extraordinary. People began to com- 
ment on Elsa’s beauty. Strangers walking 
through Little Germany used to turn and 
look on her curiously. She was like some 
deeply tinted, exotic flower blooming in the 
mud. 

The old Levys could not contain their 
pride. They had thought at first of having 
her grow up simply as a child of their own. 
Now remembering the papers in the tin box 
and what Elsa Levy’s real name and lineage 
were, they began to have great and stirring 
ambitions for her. They would educate her 
as a lady ; they would send her to a boarding 
school in town; they would dress her in silk 
and let her learn to play the piano. They 
thought, in the wildness of their pride, that 
she might marry the son of Fritz Bauer, the 
large brewer of Little Germany, the richest 
man of the suburb. 

One evening in the early autumn fortune’s 
wheel took an unforeseen turn. In the back 
of the shop, old Levy, his spectacles low 
down on his nose, was studying the prospec- 
tuses of several young lady’s boarding 
schools. Mother Levy, by the last rays of 
daylight, was folding up some rolls of canton 
flannel. Elsa, her fingers toying with a string 
of pearls round her neck, read by the little win- 
dow with its linen curtain. 

At this unusual hour the bell at the shop 
door suddenly emitted its harsh, broken 
tinkle, and into that small and dingy place 
entered two gentlemen of a kind rarely, if 
ever, seen in Little Germany. They looked 
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PART OF THE TROUSSEAU OF THE COUNTESS CASTELLANE 


like princes, Elsa thought, dropping her book, 
and still, in her awed surprise, letting her 
forefinger hang crooked about the pearls. 
Old Father Levy, his eyes very dim, rose up, 
fumbling with his spectacles, to peer with bat- 
like uncertainty at the strangers. But Mother 
Levy, uttering a sudden broken sound, dropped 
the canton flannel and came forward hastily 
with a strangely frightened face. 

One of the visitors let his hawk-like glance 
sweep the place, till his eyes fell on Elsa. He 
started, drew in a sudden, sharp breath, and, 
for a moment stood staring at her with his 
face pale. Then, stepping to her side he gave 
her his hand and turning to his companion 
said: ** This I know to be my daughter, the 
Baroness von Baranow.” 

Then, there, and torever Elsa Levy died. 
The Baroness Elsa von Baranow who took her 
place was only known to Little Germany for 
a few days. After many years of silence the 
father had come to claim hisown. His com- 
panion, a lawyer, explained it all very glibly 
with long words. There had been no adoption 
papers, no legal adopting of the children. 
The Levys had no claim in the law. The 
Baron, whose empty coffers had been enriched 
by the sudden deaths of several wealthy rela- 
tives, was willing to pay any reasonable sum. 
He had no wish to defraud the Levys. The 
old people refused the money—it was the one 
spark of life they seemed to have left in them. 

The day of the children’s departure is even 
now not spoken of in Little Germany. They 
went with their father, they had to. They 
cried terribly, is is said, but Elsa’s tears were 
dried when she found that she was going to 
drive to the steamer in a carriage. She had 
only been in a carriage three times before in 
her life. Otto was not so quickly consoled. 
He was miserable on the steamer and was ill 
when he reached the other side. 

Ever since then he has written his foster- 
parents three letters a month, and on Christmas 
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he always sends them a handsome present. 
The Levys, who are getting very old and quite 
feeble, may be said to live on these letters. 
Elsa wrote constantly at first, then, in the con- 
vent, wrote less often. When, some years 
later she entered Viennese society under the 
auspices of her brilliant second cousin, the 
Princess Hellendorf, this experienced and prac- 
tical lady entirely nipped the decidedly with- 
ered bud of the correspondence. The Levys 
have never seen the signature of the Princess 
whose estates comprise such a generous slice 
of Hungary. 

On her marriage Otto sent them all the 
papers that contained her pictures and ac- 
counts of the wedding. He also sent a spray 
of orange blossoms in a box of Japanese 
lacquer. Later on he wrote a long letter de- 
scribing the wedding, and who was there, and 
what they wore, and how Elsa looked, and 
what the estates of her husband were like. 
This letter, describing a great Austrian wed- 
ding from an inside view, would have been 
quite a trouvaille for the ‘* society papers.”’ 
Some of the Levys’ friends in Little Germany 
told them they might realize a neat little sum 
by selling it, but the Levys did not seem to 
take kindly to the idea. It is said in the 
suburb that they are getting too old to be sharp 
or business-like any more. 

Geraldine Bonner. 





PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


He carnival season has come and gone, 

I and Lent being now upon us we may 
look forward to a little period of rest 

from the more brilliant portion of mundani- 
ties, if I may thus express myself. As a 
natural consequence, shopkeepers are grum- 
bling, but in this instance they are more than 
excusable in their lamentations, having rarely, 
if ever, been visited by so “resentful” a season, 












































CLASS IN CHURCH SETTLEMENT HOUSE, 
AVENUE A AND 86TH STREET 


(For descriptive note see page 188) 


DANCING 


and the pity of it is that we are prophesied a 
continuance of the present inclemency for 
some time to come. Out of doors, therefore, 
we must not look for any fresh details of femi- 
nine toilette—waterproofed cloth suits, skirt 
and jacket, the latter with large buttons and 
moderate-sized revers, being the most suitable 
accoutrement for present everyday wear, and 
of which one of the leading houses on the 
Boulevards is making numerous specimens. 
Elegance of attire is therefore more or less 
reserved for the evening, dinners and concerts 
being now the order of the day, 

I mentioned in these columns a few weeks 
ago the superb, if somewhat too costly, inno- 
vation which consists in wearing beautiful 
antique lace constellated with tiny brilliants. 
At that time I thought that this was merely 
a passing whim of some few ridiculously 
wealthy women who hardly know what to do 
with their money, but in this I have been 
mistaken ; for it has become a furore, and all 
our leading jewelers are at present busily 
engaged on this fairy-like undertaking. I am 
forced to confess that the effect produced is 
singularly lovely. The other night at the 
supper which the Princesse de Sagan gave in 
honor of Augusta Holmes, the author of the 
new opera, ‘La Montagne Noire,’ after the 
first performance of this much-spoken-of 
work, the latter wore the most marvelous 
bodice trimming, a deep bertha of old Vene- 
tian point, the centres of the flowery patterns 
being made of rose-work in small brilliants so 


VOGUE 


delicately mounted that they seemed to have 
been weaved with the filmy threads ; while 
small flowers and trefoils in diamonds formed 
the border. The Princesse herself was clad 
from head to foot in shimmering white. The 
front of her gown was white satin veiled with 
net, embroidered in a graceful silver tracery in 
which jewels were introduced. The train was 
in rich white brocade scattered over with a 
design of roses and true-lovers’ knots executed 
in silver and crystal. 

I had a long talk yesterday with one of our 
leading ‘ couturiers’’ and I think that I can 
now predict with quasi-certainty what the 
spring fashion will be. Women deserving 
that name are so disgusted by the eccentrici- 
ties of attire indulged in by “the new 
woman ™ that a reaction in favor of flounces 
and furbelows is about to set in. I was shown 
some fabrics which, by their royal magnifi- 
cence, wealth of coloring and loveliness of 
pattern, could well have made the celebrated 
Sultana Broudoulboudour turn pale with envy. 
All the gracefulness of the eighteenth century 
will preside upon our toilette this spring, soft- 
hued brocades, embroidered foulards, trans- 
parent gauzes, tinted like sun-rays or moon- 
beams, striped with satin and frilled with 
lace, will once more appear upon the scene 
and will give us the illusion of having returned 
to the time when steam and electricity, bicy- 
cles and bloomers were absolutely unknown 
factors of existence. 

Even street costumes will be carried out on 
what might be termed a softer and more femi- 
nine plan. As an instance thereof I will 
describe a delightful gown which was one of 
many in the trousseau of Mlle. de Barben- 
tane, daughter of the marquis and marquise of 
that name, who was married last week to the 
Marquis de Bridieu. The material of which 
it was composed was fresh-almond-green cloth, 
the lovely shade of which was enhanced in 
effect by a trimming of velvet in a slightly 
deeper tone up the sides, alternating with 
squares of transparent white jet. The bodice 
and sleeves were in velvet. Draped lapels of 
the cloth, bordered with the jet appliqué, fell 
from the gathered velvet collar back and 
front. The long, double-breasted coat was lined 
with black satin brocaded in old rose. Wide, 
crossing revers of velvet were bordered with 
almond-green marabout feathers and a small 
jabot of lace at the throat gave it a fine effect 
of finish. The wide sleeves showed the beau- 
tiful lining, being long and ample. The 
dainty little three-cornered hat was in almond- 
green velvet trimmed with a border of black 
and almond green, very curly marabout tips, 
and was further adorned by a Louis‘ xvi. 
buckle in brilliants and aquamarine. 

Nay, the taste for fashions of long ago is 
becoming so strong that great Society lead- 
ers are refurnishing their boudoirs and sleep- 
ing rooms in a style recalling the palmy days 
of Marly and Versailles, Marie Antoinette or 
Madame de Pompadour. Hangings must 
needs be of flowered satins ; furniture of white 
lacquered wood, white Riesener cabinets, 
Meissen and Dresden statuettes, panels painted 
in Watteau-like designs, and screens inlaid 
with lapis-lazuli, malachite and amber will 
once again be appreciated at their true value. 

The truth is that the adoption of a more 
uniform genre of house decoration will be a 
great relief from the discordant jumble of an- 
tagonistic styles-that we see nowadays. How 
often do people of taste stand aghast as they 
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gaze upon a room tapestried with Flemish 
‘«verdures,”’ rejoicing in a ceiling painted 
after Boucher, and filled to overflowing with 
Japanese lounges and portiéres, Indian cabin- 
ets, French and Turkish rugs, imitation Buhl 
tables, modern bronzes, still more modern 
paintings, which in their glitter and freshness 
flavor of a well-framed chromo, and littered 
with plush and taffeta cushions, which are 
to be obtained at any dry-goods emporium. 
The “coup d’oeil’’ is truly heartrending, 
even if each individual object has cost a pile 
of money. Why not, then, strive to obtain 
a far better effect at much less expense. So 
many ‘ chic’’ bits of furniture can be ob- 
tained through the exercise of a little taste at 
comparatively moderate figures. 

One of my friends in the Faubourg St. 
Germain has lately developed a craze for 
pretty sofas. Few rooms of any respectable 
dimensions are not the better for a couch of 
some kind, if not for actual relaxation of the 
languid frame, for the outward and visible 
sign of that inward and spiritual grace of 
comfort, lacking which no chamber can 
achieve true decorative excellence. This 
friend of mine has undoubtedly the knack of 
selecting the most voluptuous-looking, invit- 
ing and ornamental kind of lounges. She 
realizes that the last century settee, or “ court- 
ing chair,’ as it is more or less truthfully 
called, has been reproduced ‘‘ ad nauseam,” 
unwisely and not at all well, the solidness of 
the old models, together with much of their 
purity of line, being absent, and hence the 
failure, common to so many modern reproduc- 
tions, to realize an impressive effect and also 
that the antique originals should either be 
copied with fidelity or left altogether alone. 
Therefore she has invented a novel lounge, 
which is something between the mutilated, 
ungainly descendants of a stately race of sofa 
—the Empire—to which we have been treated 
so lavishly during the last ten years, and the 
generous, if plethoric-looking, Victorian settee, 
the hippopotamus-like form of which sets 
one’s teeth on edge. Hers is a graceful 
arrangement of silken cushions supported by 
an upholstered frame obviously of Greek de- 
sign. The whole affair has a distinct courtly 
and Louis Quinze flavor, and I hope that it 
will be copied often here, and may be in New 
York, thanks to this little description. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, February, 1894. 
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Do not wish to indulge in personalities 
I and I do not, as a general rule, have 

to descend to that level, but I must con- 
fess that the newspapers and the people gener- 
ally have behaved in a most disgusting man- 
ner concerning a late marriage in high life. 
That we should be daily treated to columns 
of what the bride wore and what she did not 
wear, what the bridegroom wore and what he 
did not wear, and many manufactured minute 
details, written in bad English and filled with 
vulgar expressions, is sufficient to make any 
man who loves his country indignant. If 
all this trash were written about the President 
or the President’s wedding, there might pos- 
sibly be some excuse for this display of bad 
taste; but when it is only a young girl, the 
daughter of a very wealthy American, and a 














young nobleman, I do not see, myself, the 
special cause for this unusual flutter. American 
girls have married noblemen before. Indeed, 
1 heartily sympathize with the bridegroom, 
who said he was desirous of getting out of the 
country as soon as possible in order to be out 
of reach of the newspaper reporters. 

I have seen crowds waiting for the proces- 
sion in Washington on Inauguration Day, 
others for various civic and military displays 
here, as well as the great funerals of great 
men, and pageants on both sides of the water, 
but the crowd which assembled in the Park 
and took lunch baskets and sat all day in 
the cold to stare at the outside of the resi- 
dence where a marriage ceremony was being 
performed, is incomprehensible, Whatever they 
could have expected to see I cannot imagine. 
I, however, do not feel such contempt for 
these poor misguided creatures as for the 
newspapers which stimulated their curios- 
ity and made them believe that a pageant of 
some kind was to be enacted before their eyes 
—probably in the Park. I was delighted the 
next day when I read that the head of the 
family in America had turned around to the 
impertinent reporters and given them a sound 
rating—not half as much as they deserved. I 
have seen the crowd assemble to look into the 
carriage going to the Drawing-Room, but 
there their curiosity was rewarded. They did 
see something. Here they even did not have 
the chance to sniff the smoke or vapor arising 
from the area and the kitchen where they 
would have fondly supposed the wedding 
meats were cooked. 

And, of all classes, every one seemed inter- 
ested, in a most impertinent manner, in this 
marriage. Why, when I went down to my 
solicitor’s the man in the lift, encouraged, 
perhaps, by my manner—I am always urbane 
to inferiors—actually said to me, “‘ What do 
you think, sir, of this *ere foreign young no- 
bleman a-coming and a-marrying of our rich 
daughters ?”’ and I immediately replied, “ My 
dear man, I cannot discuss such matters with 
a person in your position.” 

I thought it a case of more than imperti- 
nence. 

Clothes, however, must take my attention 
in this paper instead of the usual moral reflec- 
tions. The Prince has at last started a novelty 
which, I think, will be more lasting than the 
link button, which has not been generally 
adopted. In Paris, recently, the Prince ap- 
peared in what is known as a smoking jacket, 
or a Cowes coat, on the street. Of course, he 
had the overcoat over it, buf the jacket was 
worn in the day time, and when he removed 
his Chesterfield he was found clad in light 
shepherd’s plaid trousers, white waistcoat and 
a lounge, or Cowes, jacket of black faced with 
silk and with gorge collar. The idea, how- 
ever, is not for winter, but for summer. This 
summer, after midday, Cowes coats, or lounge 
jackets, or Tuxedos, or whatever you may 
be pleased to call them, will be worn with 
light trousers and fancy or white waistcoats. 
At least, this is the prophecy. 

I do not think the idea is bad, because I 
have always considered the lounge jacket one 
of the most becoming of garments. It is cer- 
tainly de rigueur after June in town, and I 
hope to see it flourish like a bay tree on Re- 
gent Street, in the Park and on Piccadilly as 
well as at Newport. 

The cutaway, or morning, coat will be also 
a favorite for the summer, and I see that they 
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will be made in dittoes as well as in black 
vicuna. The top hat in America has lost its 
bell, and will be straight and rather narrow. I 
said this in the autumn, and had my hatter 
make me several of this shape. In fact I am 
conservative about hats, and I keep the same 
blocks at my different hatter’s, only now and 
then varying the shape a bit with new blocks 
when there is any decided change in the fash- 
ion. The Derby hats are peculiar in shape 
this spring, and are quite different from the 
autumn importations and makes. The brim 
is rather narrow and the crown somewhat of a 
bell. One of our leading hatters has a very 
chic Derby hat in black with almost a flat brim 
and a bell crown. It resembles somewhat the 
headgear worn by bishops abroad, although not 
exactly shovel in shape. 

The evening dress forthe London season has 
also undergone some change. The notch collar, 
lined with silk and silk facing to within an inch 
to an inch and a half of the edge, gives it a very 
attractive appearance. In front it is cut per- 
fectly square and behind the skirt is quite 
long, almost reaching to the hinge of the 
knee. It is certainly a very pretty garment as 
I see it now in the sunlight. Meadows is 
holding it up for inspection. I fear I must 
plead, with the risk of incurring American 
displeasure, of having had it sent from London, 
but the workmanship is American. The 
trousers are not creased and are rather wide. 
With this I shall wear a single-breasted three- 
buttoned white waistcoat, evening shoes, 
black hose, white gloves with white stitching 
and an opera crush hat. My tie shall be of 
linen and tied in a simple but methodical 
bow. 


VIEWS BY HER 


PROPOSED SUPPRESSION OF THE ‘* FORENSIC 
BULLY *’—THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN'S UN- 
CLEANLY HABIT OF DIRTY GLOVE WEAR- 
ING 


N° in the guise of loss of practice 


is overtaking the ‘‘forensic bully.” 
When, in order to discredit him with 
the jury the opposing counsel insinuatingly 


_asks a witness if he has not committed about 


all possible crimes, the man in the torture 
chair ean but utter indignant denials. It 
would be highly indecorous for him to admin- 
ister the personal castigation the brow-beating 
lawyer'so richly deserves. He has to submit, 
since the judges allow the proceedings of the 
counsel to go unrebuked. 


Becoming tired, apparently, of being in- 
sulted, the English business man has under- 
taken to suppress the bully by taking away his 
bread and butter—a most successful method 
of extinction. There has been, it appears, a 
most serious falling off in commercial work in 
the London law courts, and one of the con- 
tributing causes is stated to be the business 
man’s objection to the insults of opposing 
counsel. ‘Plaintiff may think that he has 
just cause of action against defendant for a 
debt owing to him from the latter. He con- 
siders it both irrelevant and disagreeable to be 
asked whether it is not a fact that he had an 
affair with a certain lady twenty years previ- 
ously.”” 


Can not New York business men also “ set- 
tle disputes among themselves,”’ at least until 
such time as counsel is starved into respecting 
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the ordinary decencies of intercourse between 
men? 


This season might be not inaptly described 
as the era of the filthy glove. At matinées, 
afternoon receptions, church, in street cars and 
stages swarms of well-dressed women display 
hand covering so dirty as to be as disgusting, 
to a person of refined taste, as soiled fing- 
ers. Among a hundred fashionably dressed 
women picked out at random at any daytime 
function there will not be more than five 
pairs of spotless white gloves. Women could 
not be induced to wear dirty white lace bon- 
nets, nor carry soiled hankerchiefs or dirty 
visiting cards, or wear dirt-begrimmed collars 
or cuffs. Are dirty light gloves a whit dain- 
tier or more presentable than any of the ob- 
jects named? 

Fashion having decreed white gloves to be 
en rigueur, the lady from the suburban districts 
must also don them when she comes into town 
for the day’sshopping. And she is to be seen 
on the avenue in full chase after bargains, her 
appropriate cloth costume disfigured by the 
dirty white gloves which loudly proclaim her 
lack ‘of refined taste or even of commonplace 
cleanliness. But then she and the town lady be- 
long to the sex that in the preceding genera- 
tion, according to the chronicles, engaged in 
amateur street sweeping, substituting “ trains" 
for brooms, and that carried a miscellaneous 
assortment of rarely-if-ever-cleaned ‘rats** 


BABIES’ WARD IN POST-GRADI ATE HOSPITAL 


(See page 187 for notes on Post-Graduate Hospital.) 


on its head. The dirty gloves are, it must be 
confessed, an improvement on either of the 
foregoing, and in process of time these offenders 
against good taste may come to acknowledge 
that daintiness ought to stand first in a woman's 
calendar of social graces. 


Vogue of 11 April will contain over a hundred 
dainty illustrations of New York, London and Paris 
spring fashions in bodices, gowns, wraps, hats and 
bonnets, shoes, parasols, etc. 
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DEMI AND GRANDE TOILETTE PARASOLS— 
WHITE VEILS, AND WHITE DOTTED TIS- 
SUES—JUNE BRIDAL GOWNS OF TULLE— 
THE CORSAGE-COURT 


I-caréme! No longer the respite of 
M starved pleasures, nor the indulgence 
in things loved, no longer watched 
and waited for like an oasis in a parched land 
by the weary traveler. We take our Lent 
now, ademi the whole six weeks, and attach 
ourselves to the pious regulation with very 
brittle chains; mere appearances that hook 
and unhook at our convenience. Certain 
amusements have grown into mild healthful 
recreations, because of the entourage of the 
Lenten season, such as readings, illustrated 
lectures, chamber-music concerts of varied 
merit, while in other directions one may be as 
gay, as fully entertained as ever, dining out, 
going to opera, theatre, a run here or there 
for health’s sake, which is nothing more than 
a pleasure junketing away from too prying 
eyes. 

Those who sensibly wish to rid themselves 
of the winter dissipations, effects of late hours 
and late suppers, and get into good form for 
the summer campaign turn to athletic clubs, 
to badminton, bowling, tennis, skating, cy- 
cling, riding. No woman of fashion gives 
herself less rest than an American. One of 
her credentials seems to be constant activity, 
constant change of pursuit. To those who 
have never been in the sacred circle it appears 
the easiest thing in the world to keep going 
from this to that, but in truth few things re- 
quire more strength of body or wider scope 
of qualities. Society, like Dick Swiveller’s 
beer, is not adequately recognized in a sip: 
one must drink the pot down to keep place 
in the ranks, with credit to one’s position. 

Whatever the Lenten gap may do for our 
souls, it is undeniable that our bodies are 
most earnestly and expensively looked after 
by the makers of frocks, hats, cloaks, mantles, 
gloves, etc., during the interim. 

The very same clay that formed the model 
for winter fashions has been simply kneaded 
over again, and what surprising newness has 
been got out of it! Changes of fabric, reap- 
plications of trimmings, some few new and 
original inventions added, and there you have 
the latest spring and summer fashions quite 
ready for public approval, for eager votaries to 
purchase and disport pleasurably. The color 
scheme and design embrace all of the novelty. 
Silks are of lighter quality—taffetas, glacés, 
either in stripes, checks, powderings or quaint 
diaperings, beautiful chinés and French plaids, 
so popular for contrasting bodices at the mo- 
ment. 

Our parasols are also made of these pretty 
silks, trimmed with white or black lace entre- 
deux, rather simply on the edge, giving light- 
ness, very appropriate. The full-dress carriage 
parasol is of white principally, or in pale tints, 
and many in transparent black tissues and lace, 
all of them bowed up in ribbons and flowers, 
elaborately appliquéd with beautiful laces a 
jour; handles of exquisite finish, nothing, in 
tact, lett undone to impart a fitting elegance 
to harmonize with the accompanying toilette. 
Veils are not a whit behind in assisting toward 
this end. The very dressy white veil is to 
have its day. White tissues and black have 
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the novelty of being dotted, in the same color 
or white dots on black, and black dots on 
white for becomingness. In the same manner 
the white and black nets are treated, while the 
figures on white lace veils are smaller, less 
trying to the features. 

Fans are very fascinating, none more so than 
the smal! Empire fan with pictured and jeweled 
surface and inlaid sticks. The paper Man- 
darin tans are beautifully tinted, dainty flowers 
and figures on pale grounds for design. Cherry 
wood slender mountings, the pertect note for 
lawn or dimity frock on a summer morning, 
with cascades of laces and ribbons to add to 
the grace of it. 

June brides-elect are told to abandon all 
idea of Duchesse satin, to turn to ivory white 
in a lighter quality with fairy coverings of 
tulle or gauze. White lilacs, or lilies-ot-the- 
valley to be chosen, when roses are not 
preferred, rather than orange blossoms. I 
have in mind a pretty fiancee, whose bridal 
frock is ordered trom La Ferriére. 

Chiffon ruffs or ruches are best in black, those 
in color giving a tawdry effect in the street glare 
to even the best-dressed women. Some ot the 
new Paris ruffs are of feathers combined with 
satin ribbon. White is to enter this spring 
as a sharp contrast with the gown material, 
even as facing to skirts. White gloves will be 
in as much demand as ever. All the cotton 
frocks will receive their cachet from white 
collarettes, empiécements of white, embroi- 
deries and laces. 

The Parisienne’s toilette de ville, her street 
gown, is to be more chic than ever this spring, 
inasmuch as designs and color combinations in 
light woollen fabrics have never been excelled. 
The gown genre tailleur has lost all its 
severity, and is so modified with silk, gauze 
vests and stocks that it turns out an exceed- 
ingly dressy affair. 

For instance, can anything be more fit for 
an élégante than a pale yellow tan cloth, with 
narrow diagonal stripes of cream white? Skirt 
a godets, lined and wired to perfection, it 
skims the ground without touching. The 
front breadth is cut en tablier, the edges 
defined with narrow band of green satin ex- 
tending all round the bottom of the skirt. 
Six large buttons of green email and cut steel 
are placed three on each side at the hem in 
front. The corsage-veste is an open jacket 
waist, rounding at the corners, tight fitting in 
the back with a small basquine all round. 
Large cream-white cloth revers turn over in 
front, and are fastened at the top by a large 
button, to match those on the skirt. This 
corsage-veste is also bound round with a narrow 
fold of green satin. Underneath, a cream- 
white mousseline de soie chemisette with high 
stock to match, edged with narrow lace ruff. 
Balloon sleeves, to elbow, of the cloth. 

A green velvet and green straw toque, 
trimmed with cream-white lace, a dashing 
white satin bow and shaded red velvet gerani- 
ums in clusters on each side. Over the face 
a white net veil with black dots. Long, pale 
tan suéde gloves. Green and white striped 
silk parasol, with topaz ball handle, mounted 
in gold, with small disk-shaped gold box 
swinging by chain, intended for small change. 

Cream-white vests, chemisettes and blouse 
fronts are to be a special mark of the spring 
gowns coming from the best makers as well 
as for the tailor-made Eton jackets. Apropos 
of the last, a modification is to be very much 
worn, called the ‘* corsage-court.’’ Petite 
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and slender women will find them extremely 
suitable and very jaunty. Two exceedingly 
pretty ones, now hidden in a sweet and odor- 
ous armoire prison, awaiting a balmy spring 
day to be admired, I must venture to de- 
scribe, if only to give a hint to some unde- 
cided mind fixed on what she shall wear. The 
first is of blue velours—that lovely bleu de 
roi. The velours fronts have the effect of a 
low-necked Eton jacket, the under bodice of 
paler blue satin fitting the figure tightly, 
showing a yoke and space between the vel- 
ours fronts. The velours back fits closely 
and shows a yoke of satin in the same way. 
Four lapels of Venetian point lace are dis- 
posed, two in the back, across the shoulders, 
and two in front, rolling over a slight satin 
drapery heading the velours. Bows and ends 
of blue satin ribbon trim the shoulders. Blue 
satin stock and girdle, each finished by a 
large rosette of satin in the back. Velours 
sleeves draped below the elbow, meeting a 
deep satin cuff. The skirts that may be worn 
with this pretty corsage may be of black and 
of blue satin, or of crépon. 

One of the new velvet bodices that may be 
worn in midsummer is made of mirror velvet, 
the back fitting closely, the fronts consisting 
of a flat, loose piece, with a space cut out 
from neck to belt over each bust, leaving a 
middle strap of velvet, which is to be bril- 
liantly wrought in beads and spangles. The 
spaces are filled out from the sheer white or- 
gandie blouse worn beneath, having quanti- 
ties of narrow, feathery lace sewed on in 
perpendicular stripes or rows, simulating 
tucks. The velvet sleeves are very full, 
reaching to the elbow only, and are slashed in 
two places, also filled in by an organdie un- 
der sleeve. There are two stocks, one of 
velvet, the other an organdie ruff, closed at 
the back with a large velvet choux. The 
blue velvet girdle closes at the back with a 
still larger choux of velvet. 

The bodice that has served for my model 
has come over direct from Nice, from the rue 
Paradis—fitly named, for it is indeed a perfect 
paradise of pretty clothes. It is of mandarin 
yellow velvet, and with it a white satin skirt, 
demi-train with a fringed out satin ruching 
round the bottom. 

Assuredly we have taken up the worship of 
the goddess Flora. Everything we wear, ex- 
cept our gloves and shoes, is flower-trimmed, 
if one judges from shop windows, which one 
never does, nor ever follows, to whom s’y 
connaitre bien is second nature. 


For entertainers, let me mention a praise- 
worthy innovation, the merit of which is due to 
Mme. la Générale Nazare-Aghas, wife of the 
Persian Ambassador here. Some time ago 
she sent out invitations for a ball, with the 
special mention that ‘‘dancing would begin 
at nine o'clock and end at midnight."" We 
may therefore thank her for the pleasant 
promise that in the future social entertainments 
will no longer seriously interfere with our 
night’s rest, for her example has already been 
followed by the Countess de Jouvencel and 
by several other noted Society leaders. Mme. 
Nazare-Agha is a thorough Parisienne, and 
both herself and her husband, who, by the 
way, has been a resident of our capital since 
over thirty years, and has long ago embraced 
the Christian faith, look upon France as being 
their second fatherland. 
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Fig. 1016—-Costume worn at a recent Draw- 
ing-Room (London), Court train 1n rich black 
Lyons velvet, lined with black satin, over a 
petticoat of beautiful black and silver brocade ; 
bodice in black satin covered entirely with jet 
embroideries, and draped with soft chiffon and 
fine old Alencon lace ; sleeves in silver brocade. 

Fig. 10z0—Shows blouse bodice trimmed 
surplice fashion with bands of embroidery. 

Fig. 1019—Rose and white crépon in wavy 
stripes. The Zouave with its revers and large 
collar has an edging of green satin outlined 
with fine gold tinsel, and studded with black 
velvet buttons. This forms the belt holding 
down the blouse, with sleeves all of white 
satin, It opens with a black edge over a white 


chemisette of coffee lace gauged with gold 
tinsel. 

Fig. t015—Worn at recent Rats Draw- 
ing-Room. Very rich pompadour brocade 
gown, made with full paniers on the hips, and 
a long pointed bodice with prettily draped 
fichu, and sleeves of white mousseline de soie 
embroidered with gold; a Watteau train ina 
beautiful shade of green velvet festooned with 
fine old lace, 

Fig. 1018—Cloth costume, jacket showing 
double revers, 

Fig. 983—Belted jacket with revers of white 
cloth, 

Fig. 1022—Silver-gray silk crépon made en 


Princesse, fastening on the left side with paste 


buttons. Empire scarf of amber silk. Fall of 
Tosca beads on the bodice. Large rucked 
sleeves, draped and slashed with cream embroi- 
dered chiffon. 

Fig. 1021—Dress of rich white satin. The 
bodice, with shoulder straps and sprays of jew- 
eled steel embroidery, fastens with paste but- 
tons over a soft full vest of white chiffon. 
Large satin sleeves, slashed with turned-back 
pieces of embroidery and chiffon flounces. 
Long fringe of steel and jewels down the left 
side. 

Fig. 
mousseline de soie, 
\acket fronts of satin. 


1017 —Checked silk skirt. Vest of 
Sleeves and short Eton 


Fig. 795—Bridal gown of satin with bertha 
of rich lace. 

Fig. ggo—Gray cloth skirt and bodice. 
Sleeves of dull red. The gray cloth is turned 
back in ruffle over shoulders, Vest of red vel- 
vet and scarf of red velvet with lace ends laid 
over shoulders. 

Fig. 1014—Skirt of Venetian red brocade, 
Zouave bodice of olive green ombré velvet, 
with full basques forming points back and 
front; vest of satin, with jeweled belt and 
bertha of coffee lace, which forms two points 
at the back; sleeves of olive satin, with the 
red pattern of the brocade appliqué with jew- 
els. Gown worn by Miss Murray in A Leader 
of Men, 














THE POST-GRADUATE HOSPITAL 


He new and handsome cream-colored 
brick building, occupied by the Post- 


Graduate Hospital since the 8th of 


May, 1894, is situated on the northeast 
corner of Second avenue and Twentieth 
street, with main entrance on Twentieth 
street. This structure was erected by an 


individual gift of $10,000 from each of the 
surgeons and doctors in attendance, and from 
subscriptions sent in by the people of New 
York City, amounting to a total of sixty 
thousand dollars. “The building is eight 
stories high and absolutely fireproof. It is 
furnished with all the latest improvements in 
hospital building, and has the most modern 
appliances forthe care and comfort of the sick. 

There is a large outdoor dispensary at- 
tached, with excellent rooms for handling 
patients and caring for the sick. There are 
twenty-two wards—six for women, five for 
men, eight for babies and three for children 
with diseases of the joints and bones, besides 
twenty private rooms for patients able to pay. 

A Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee, appointed 
by the Directors, take especial charge of the 
Babies’ Ward. On this committee are the 
names of many of our most prominent 
women of wealth and fashion, whose gener- 
ous natures and broad sympathies never fail 
to respond to the wants of the poor and suf- 
fering, and to help liberally when called 
upon. The names of the committee are 
Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. J. J. 
Astor, Mrs. W. D. Barbour, Miss Berryman, 
Mrs. Gouverneur Carnochan, Mrs. Win- 
throp Chandler, Miss Ethel Cram, Mrs. E. 
M. Fulton, Jr., Mrs Valentine G. Hall, 
Mrs. Horace J. Hayden, Miss Isabel Hoyt, 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Mrs. Stanley Morti- 
mer, Miss Palmer, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., 
Mrs. Robert Sturgis, Mrs. Elihu Chauncey, 
Mrs. Edward P. Dickie, Mrs. Henry E. 
Howland, Mrs. Frederick Lisman and Mrs, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr. 

Another Ladies’ Committee has charge of 
the Orthopedic Ward. Many of the ladies 
have contributed by personal gift the sum of 
$1,000, while others not on either commit- 
tee support beds by paying a yearly sum, or 
purchase a bed in perpetuity. Two hundred 
dollars will support a bed in the Babies’ or 
Orthopedic Wards for one year, and three 
thousand dollars will purchase one in perpe- 
tuity. Three hundred dollars will support a 
bed for one year in the Woman’s Wards or 
Men’s Wards, and $5,000 will purchase one 
in perpetuity. Dr. Robert Abbé is the at- 
tending surgeon of the Babies’ Ward, and 
Dr. A. N. Phelps surgeon in attendance at 
the Orthopedic Ward. 

Among the officers of the corporation and 
Faculty are the names of the most distin- 
guished physicians, clergymen and private 
citizens of the city. Dr. D. B. St. John 
Roosa is President; Dr. George Henry Fox, 
Vice-President ; Dr. Clarence C. Rice Smith, 
Secretary; Dr. L. Bolton Bangs, Treasurer, 
and Dr. Bache McE. Emmet, Assistant 
‘Treasurer. 

The professors have never received any 
salary for their services and contribute all 
their fees to the benefit of the hospital. 

The system upon which this hospital is 
conducted originated in this city, among 
the physicians now associated with it and 
was in every way a new departure from old 
methods. The Faculty have the satisfaction 
of being copied in London and Berlin, with 
great success. ‘The great advantage of this 
system is that doctors who have been gradu- 
ated from medical colleges may come to this 
hospital and receive such teaching practi- 
cally as an observing practitioner gets on his 
daily rounds of private practice. 

Physicians who obtain certificates from the 
Post-Graduate Hospital are sure to win the 
confidence of any community they may 
settle among, and be sought by preference by 
residents and travelers, As this institution 
is capable of instructing one thousand doctors 
a year, there will be no difficulty in finding 
its graduates all over the country. 


One of the great expenses of the hospital 
is its Training School for Nurses, and it is 
worthy of especial notice by those inclined to 
furnish some financial help. 

The Orthopedic Ward is also in great 
need of assistance financially; to fit up in 
the lower part of the building a machine- 
shop for making and repairing surgical appli- 
ances for the deformed patients. These have 
now to be purchased outside at great expense 
and much loss of time. Whereas with their 
own shop, not only would the cost be greatly 
reduced, but special work would be more 
satisfactorily carried out,and no doubt many 
improvements, if not inventions, be the 
result. 

The Lying-in Service has been put into 
full operation the entire year through the 
generosity of Mrs. C. P. Huntington, who 
has endowed it. Prof. C. A. von Ramdohr 
has it in charge. 

A visit to the hospital is exceedingly inter- 
esting. The wards are all so cheery, well 
appointed and attractive, with sunshine and 
air in abundance. ‘The nurses dress daintily 
and are painstaking in keeping their patients 
neat and comfortable. The committee 
ladies are most energetic, enthusiastic and 
liberal. They have made the babies’ wards 
homelike, with gay cushions, screens and 
bits of color, so as to distract the little weary 
ones confined to their beds. There are sixty 
beds in these wards alone and a special oper- 
ating room. A large play-room on the upper 
floor, called the Sun Parlor, is tastefully fitted 
up with all kinds of contrivances for amuse- 
ments, and on the roof a garden, which is 
the summer playground. 

This hospital is indeed a labor of love in 
which noble men and women have joined 
hands. To cure disease is to repress crime 
and its handmaid, poverty, and to do for 
public good the greatest deed in human pow- 
er. It costs more to construct a college dor- 
mitory, simply to lodge a number of students, 
than to build this great hospital. I leave it 
to wise heads and kind hearts to decide which 
of the two expenditures proves the most last- 
ing benefit to the race. Chatelaine. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
CHAPTER X.—A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN'S HOME 


, I “He question of the “ nest ’’ is fully as 
important to a truly elegant woman 
as is that of clothes and beautifiers, 

and when I say “nest’’? I do not mean 

merely the more personal boudoir or sleeping 
room, but also every nook and corner of the 
house, for it is from the way in which our 
entire home is arranged that people can judge 
not only the amount of taste which we pos- 
sess, but our very innermost nature. A 
woman of refinement and delicacy will natur- 
ally—whatever her social position or her 
financial situation—surround herself with 
pleasing objects gracefully arranged, and es- 
pecially characterized by the most scrupulous 
cleanliness. Womanly influence should be 
felt in every detail, from the artistic draping 
of a curtain to the coloring of a pincushion, 
the grouping of cut flowers, or the folding of 
the dinner napkins. There are half a hun- 
dred small ‘* nothings ’’ easy to make or to 
procure, and very inexpensive, but yet which 
wonderfully improve the homelike aspect of 

a household, and which are in themselves 

sufficient to denote the interest taken by the 

lady of the house in her “ ménage.’’ It is 
not by any means always the wealthiest es- 
tablishments that are the best furnished, and 

I have frequently seen comparatively speak- 

ing humble dwellings which delighted every 

sense of comfort and every artistic inclination 
of the onlooker. 

I propose to give here a few hints as to the 
manner in which the different rooms of a 
moderately large house should be furnished 
and decorated, steering clear of too much 
luxury as also of too great a parsimony. 

In France women whose rent-roll is but 


moderate use their bedroom during the day 
time as a kind of boudoir, and this accounts 
for the well-known saying that a Parisienne’s 
sleeping apartment is invariably more luxu- 
rious than an English woman’s drawing- 
room. But even when money is no object 
and when the mistress of the house can afford 
to have an entire suite for her own personal 
use, including boudoir, dressing-room, bath, 
and separate library, yet her bed-chamber 
ought always to be the best feathered corner— 
if I may thus express myself—of her entire 
domain. For is it not par exellence the cas- 
ket made to contain the pearl, a peaceful, 
fragrant retreat wherein she is certain to re- 
main undisturbed, and where she can occa- 
sionly retire when tired or out of sorts, with- 
out fear of any intrusion from the other 
members of the family ? 

Even the husband should not be allowed 
to treat his wife’s sleeping apartment as if 
it were conquered territory, or to enter it un- 
bidden—alas, as is too often the case, with 
his hat on his head and a cigar in his mouth. 
It is oftener than one imagines just such lack 
of decorum between husband and wife that 
creates or precipitates matrimonial dissen- 
sions. Among the poorer classes where for 
want of space, husband, wife and children 
are forced to cram together into one or two 
tiny rooms like so many herrings in a tub, 
the famous proverb about familiarity breeding 
contempt has fair play, and the result of this 
deplorable state of affairs is that love flies 
away through the cracked ceiling, and leaves 
nothing behind it but disgraceful squabbles 
and subsequent blows. Let us therefore who 
have been blessed with the possibility of so 
doing, maintain a little poetry and delicacy in 
our conjugal relations, and especially let us 
beware of brushing the bloom off the peach, 
the dew from the fragrant blossom of mutual 
regard, respect and affection, which ought to be 
jealously preserved between husband and wife, 
and which nothing will guard so successfully 
as the careful observance of these many little 
courtesies and ‘* politesses du ceur ’’ which 
are, so to speak, the ‘* small change ”’ of good 
breeding. 

And now that I have moralized to my 
heart’s content, let us proceed with our plan- 
ning out of a comfortable and at the same 
time elegant bedroom. 

I must begin by warning my fair readers 
against encumbering the walls, bed, windows 
and doors with too many curtains, portiéres, 
etc. The craze for heavy and profuse plush 
draperies, and endless knick-knacks of a more 
than questionable taste, has died a natural 
death, and fashionable women now adopt a 
far more classical, healthful and simpler style 
of decoration throughout their homes. For 
this let us praise the Fates, as such abnormal 
quantity of drapery were microbe-breeding 
death traps, even when the utmost care and 
cleanliness were observed. 

Wool, plush or velvet should be strictly 
banished from the bedroom, not alone be- 
cause these materials are too weighty of 
appearance, but also on account of the all- 
important question of germs and microbes 
which they readily harbor. Smooth-faced 
silken or linen stuffs are far preferable, more 
pleasing to the eye, and should, therefore, be 
adopted in preference to any others. I will 
now give the description of a typical bedroom, 
that of the young French Duchess d’Ayen, 
which is a marvel of dainty luxury. 

Mme. d’Ayen’s bed-chamber is octagon in 
shape, and contains three windows. Walls 
and ceiling are covered with highly glazed 
silk of a pearly shot hue, varying from pale 
pink to delicate willow-green. Curtains of 
the same material lined with faint sea-shell 
pink ‘¢ taffetas °’’ hang down in straight folds 
on each side of the windows and doors. The 
gondola-shaped bed, the lounges, arm-chairs 
and chairs are of dull ebony wood upholstered 
in the pink and green shot silk, and in one 
corner—the Duchess is devoted to music— 
stands an old spinet of the fifteenth century, 
inlaid by Martin Pacher, of Brauneck. A 
pale green Smyrna carpet powdered with a 
design of apple blossoms covers the floor and 


Point d’ Alengon blinds lined with pink taffe- 
tas prevent the daylight from being too glar- 
ing. The high mantelpiece is of superbly 
carved alabaster, and is surmounted by a 
Venetian mirror, which reflects the nodding 
blossoms of a jardiniére filled daily with pale 
green and pink odorless orchids. 

Of course such a bedroom can alone be 
owned by a very wealthy woman, but stil! 
the idea might be carried out to suit a fa 
lighter purse than that of the ‘* petite Duch- 
esse,’ as she iscalledin Paris. For instance, 
there is a material called linen taffetas, or 
* toile de Touiy,’’ obtainable at any first- 
class dry-good store, in beautiful colors and 
designs, and which might be used in lieu of 
silk. The furniture would be very pretty if 
made of Indian bamboo, light oak or ‘* pitch- 
pin’’ upholstered in the same material, and 
the mantelpiece in this case would look well 
if it were of white lacquered wood surmounted 
by a plain crystal square jardiniére containing 
smal] ferns and pink cyclamens. 


THE CHURCH SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
New comer among the ‘ Settle- 
A ments,’’ which have begun to 
brighten some of the gloomy and 
squalid quarters of the city, the House be- 
longing tothe Church of the Redeemer at 
Avenue A-and 86th Street, though estab- 
lished only a few months ago, has already 
outgrown its first quarters and its activities 
are daily increasing. It was begun, in a 
tentative way, in small rooms of the usual 
tenement-house pattern, in which Miss 
Gurney and her associates lived, upon means 
not much less restricted than those of their 
neighbors, of whom it was their first effort to 
make friends. 

The classes established, for cooking, sew- 
ing, embroidery, etc., have grown and pros- 
pered, and the wholesome principle is follow- 
ed, in all cases, of making some slight charge, 
ranging from five to twenty-five cents for the 
excellentin struction in these branches which 
is afforded. To these has been lately added 
chorus classes for boys and girls, a teacher for 
the former having been secured through the 
kindness of Mr. Walter Damrosch, and les- 
sons can be had in instrumental music. On 
Saturdays there is a children’s mass at the 
Church at 9 a. m., which is sung by the 
children and a small volunteer choir, and 
from this service the little lads and lasses go 
at once to their dancing class, where their 
happy faces—as Vogue’s artist shows them to 
us—tell plainly that no gloomy religion is in- 
culcated by good Father Johnson and his 
helpers. 


CHIMMIE FADDEN, MAJOR MAX AND OTHER 
STORIES. BY EDWARD D. TOWNSEND 


It is very seldom that a compilation of 
short sketches, which have appeared ina 
newspaper, especially if they are ‘‘ up to 
date ’’ and are humorous, can bear publica- 
tion in book form. Everybody has laughed 
at the very clever papers which were a 
feature of New York Sun for a year or more 
and Chimmie and the Duchess and Miss 
Fanny and Whiskers have become familiar 
characters. They are excellent studies of 
certain phases of character taken from a 
point of view not often consulted. In fact 
since the Yellowplush papers no sketches of 
this kind have been more appreciated than 
those which Mr. Townsend has given us. 
This class of writing is frequently attempted. 
It is dangerous ground, but the author has 
succeeded and success means, in this instance, 
a great deal. The only regret is that per- 
haps Chimmie, now that his entire career has 
been given us, will disappear from our morn- 
ing newspaper. We shall miss him. His 
Bowery philosophy has become endeared to us. 
The Major Max papers are clever and the 
book is otherwise filled out with several 
creditable but rather reportorial short stories. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
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Spring and Summer Coystable & Co, 


Dress Goods, 


In consequence of the rush 
in wholesale trade, during the 
last week, we have secured 
exclusively for the Retail. 40 
cases of the new Crimped 
Crépon, to meet the immense 
popular demand. 

These and about 6,000 
yards of new mixtures, at 75 
cents to $1.25 per yard, will 
be placed on sale this week. 


Jas. McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





HOTELS 


HOTEL RENAISSANCE 


42d Street. Entrance g West. 
New Restaurant Now Open. 


Cuisine and service of the very highest or- 
der. Special facilities for large dinners. Pri- 
vate dining-rooms. Open until 12 p. m. for 
the accommodation of theatre parties. 


The Ideal HOTEL of America 


-» VENDOME «»- 
Back Bay _BOSTO Common- 


Boulevard, wealth Ave. 
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| * Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—Carriage Free | 


LYONS 
SILK AND 
WooOL FABRICS 


Great Reduction in 
Prices. 


SPLENDID COLORS, 
SPLENDID STYLES, 
FINEST QUALITIES, 


75 cts., 


Former Prices $1.25 to $2.50 


Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 


$1.00 and $1.25 





AT THE POPULAR SHOP,”’ 
(where the styles are set.) 
By Weebly Steamers: 


BRIGHT COLORED ENGLISH FLOWERED 
J PAPERS FOR WALLS; 


LIBERTY COTTON STUFFS, 
TO SUIT THE PAPERS; 
Baz For the inexpensive decoration of our 
Colonial Country Houses. 
Early Selections ae Suggested. 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., 45: St., West, 
NEW YORK. at §th Ave. 
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to all parts of the States.”” 
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ET RNITURE © 


Reasons why you should buy it in prefer. 
ence to any other. 

(1). Because this firm have long enjoyed the rep- 
utation of keeping only the best Furniture that 
can be produced, both in medium and finest 
grades; (2). Because their assortments are un- 
equalled; (3). Because their prices are the lowest 
at which goods of standard quality can be sold. 
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R. J. HORNER & CO., 61-65 West 23d St., New York. 


UT ee 


Latest productions in Dining Room, Bedroom, 
Parlor, Drawing Room, Library and Hall Furni- 
ture —— Venetian Carved Furniture —— Novelties 
in Imported Furniture—— White and Gold Enam- 
eled Furniture——Enameled and Brass Beds: eads 
——English Brass Bedsteads (75 patterns); Maple 
and Bamboo Furniture——Rest/ul Easy Chairs 
and Settees——Smoking and Billiard Room Fur- 
niture—— Everything fos city or country homes—— 
Eight spacious floors——All prices in plain figures. 


UT A 





| 
‘ing or smelly 
breaking chimneys. 

Write Geo. A. Macbeth 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
‘Index to Chimneys ;” and 
make your dealer get the 
‘right shape and size and 
glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, 


A PERFECTCORSET 


THe PansyCorsetComPANny | 


| 181 BROADWAY, near Cortland St., 


GIGNS OF SPRING—Copyright 1894. 





Don’t put up with smok- 
lamps or 





| 
tough glass. | 


s&s 
Pansy Cor- 
set Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 | 
years at 
» &§ 
Broadway, 
have _re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modius 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York. 


* Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Chafing Dish 
Recipe Book Free 


Printed handsomely, and containing 
40 reliable recipes. Published in con- 
nection with our general silverware 
business—the largest in the world. Call 
at either store, or write, enclosing 
stamp. A Meriden Britannia Co. Chaf- 
ing Dish is ** a thing of beauty.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA ‘CO., 


Street, New York. 
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an unusually 
| exclusive 


'CARPETINGS. 


} 

{ 
OF A SORT g@ 
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We are “showing for this season | 
attractive stock of 
patterns in FOREIGN 


and DOMESTIC 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS 
and VELVETS | 
in a great variety of rich colorings | 
and artistic designs. Axminster | 
and Aubusson Carpets (woven in 


one piece) designed and imported 
expressly to order. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts. 





208 Fifth Ave. and 46 East 14th | 








BUDD 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 
SHIRTS. 


A very attractive line of New Fancy Shirt- 
ings for the coming Spring. 
LADIES’ SHIRTWAISTS 
To measure. 


MADISON SQUARE WEST, N. Y. 





CELEBRATED HATS 
Rounp Hats anD BonnNeTS 
THe Duniap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 


LADIES’ 


New York. 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

4A Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 


‘*The more one looks into 
The Century’s Life of Napo- 
leon the greater is the realiza- 
tion that it is a masterpiece of 
historical literature.’’ 

—THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL. 


**Decidedly the best biog- 
raphy of the great Frenchman 
yet written.”’ 

— MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


By - March CenTuryonany news 
It contains the chapters depict- 
ing Bonaparte at the opening of his 
career. It reveals “‘a new Napoleon.” 


THE ORIGINAL 


. 
Pepsin Gum 
CAUTION. —See thac cne 
came Beeman is oa each 
wrapper. 
The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
And s Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 


Send 5c, for sample package 


= Ch 


_ 109 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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KIDDER’S PASTILLES.Fress Hunt 
SLC 
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Fig. 993—Cloth costume trimmed with écru 
guipure laid over velvet and attached to gown 
in manner shown in sketch. The bands on skirt 
are brought back far enough to meet plaits in 
the back. On bodice trimming forms between 
shoulder blades. 


Fig. 990-—Plain skirt with sleeves and vest 
of brocade. The bodice is curiously cut away 
jn front to display the vest. Very full flounce 


992 


of lace over sleeves, falling away on top ot 
sleeve. 

Fig. 996—The special point of interest in 
this costume is the revers, which are turned 
sharply back, ornamented ; beautiful finely cut 


jet buttons. The costume is of cloth, 
Fig. 998—This pretty shoulder cape is or 
white mousseline de sore and lace ornamented 


by a single rosette. It isa pretty addition toa 
summer toilette. 


— 
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Fig. 999—Jacket and skirt ot check woollen 
material, the former cut into square revers. 


Fig. 1005—Checked spring woollen material 
trimmed with black velvet, 


Fig. 10o8—Spring cape of light cloth trim- 
med with jet. 


Fig. 997—White material dotted with cerise. 
Straps of velvet and cascades of lace. 
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Fig. 991—French modified tailor-made cos- 
tume of cloth. 

Fig. 992—Bodice of satin, partially covered 
with mousseline de soie. Sleeves composed of 
puffings of this thin material. 

Fig. 995—Arrangement of lace for summer 
.own decoration. 

rg. 100I—Bodice of delicate-toned red 
satin, ~overed front and back with strings of 
gold bea!s, Skirt black satin. 























IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Ivory Soap is used in the kitchen of -Dining Cars, because 
the odor arising from a common soap in hot water is objection- 


able in a car. Is the odor any less objectionable in your house? 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 


=~ COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND QIN, 










AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equa! to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 


Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 40c. 


Story of the origin of the American 
Cocktail free on application. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn., 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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beg to announce that they 


have removed to 
| 363 FirrH Avenug. 


Their importations for Spring 


; 
| are now ready for inspection. 
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Beecham’s pills are for bil- 
iousness, bilious headache, dys- | 
pepsia, heartburn, torpid liver, | 










dizziness, sick headache, bad | 
taste in the mouth, coated | 
tongue, loss of appetite, sallow 
skin, etc., when caused by con- 
stipation; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause of all 
of them. 

Go by the book. Pills 10c. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 


druggist’s, or write B. F. Allen | 
Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,coo boxes. 


c 
2 








174 CoumBusave — BOSTON 
WASHINGTON — 1325 42st nw 
COR 57 te ST BROADway NEW-YORIC 
BROOKLYN: — 4:SrLaTBuSr ave 
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amo COVENTRY ENO 
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TOM GIN, VERMOUTH . 


C. H. WETZEL 





66 "That's the. 
Duxbak 
Rainproof 
Binding. 
It keeps 
skirt edges 
dry and whole.” 





One of the 


famous 
\\: & Bias 
Velveteen 


o° S. Skirt Bindings. 


_ A set of the’’ S. H. & M."' miniature fi 

ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on *’ How 

to Bind the Dress Skirt,'' mailed for 10c. im stamps, 
Address 

The *“* S. H. & M.’’ Co., P. O. Box N 


**S H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


ves show- 








‘Scratch my Back 


Is the cry of thousands afflicted 

with distressing irritations of the 
Skin and who live in ignorance of 
| the fact that a warm bath with 





‘and a single application of CuTI- 
'CURA, the great Skin Cure, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure 


when physicians and all else fail. 


Sold throuchout the world. British depot: F. New- 
Bery & Sons, ], King Edward-st. london. Porrsr 
Dave & Cures. Cokp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 











“BEST” TONIC strengthens the sick and those re- 
covering from sickness and nervous exhaustion. It assists 
digestion. It creates an appetite. It isa splendid thing 
for nursing mothers, Whoever needs a food beverage 
that is easily digested, and highly nourishing, should use 
Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” Tonic. At Druggists 














MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a magnifi- 
cently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


| Trains depart from and arrive at 


Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St, Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 


GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA, 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., 





New Yor«. 





WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Gratifying results have been 
attained in cases pronounced 
** INCURABLE.”® : 3: 3: 3: 3 


MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE 

The well-known temperance lec- 
turer, says: ‘‘I take pleasure in 
certifying to the remarkable im- 
provement of my husband since 
using the Electropoise.” 

Dr. Boole suffered with chronic dygpepsia 
10 years and tried all kinds of remedies without 
substantial relief. The Electropoise cured bis 


beart troubla 


Shall we mail you, free, a booklet of theory 
and results, with price of this new system? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


1122 Broadway 346 Fulton St. 
NEW YORE BROOKLYN 
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962 959 975 
Figs. 981, 980 and 979—Show adaptations or Fig. 955—Is an elegant, but by no means White satin sleeves. White lace bertha fes- those of the dress, full flounce and buttonholes 
costumes of the Henry Iv. period and are use- elaborate, evening gown, a symphony in blue, tooned with jet. Bow of black velvet. spotted at the edges, which are further defined 
ful models for fancy dress costumes. the skirt satin, the bodice chiffon, the sleeves Fig. 986—Jacket effect inlaceorembroidery with festoons of cord. Stock to match, fastened 


Fig. 893—‘‘ Fairy Dancer’ fancy dress cos- miroir velvet, a pointed piece of the same suitable for summer fabrics. at the back under a bow. " F a 
tume. It is composed of cream net, slightly heading the exquisite old Stuart point lace ofa Fig. 957—Bridal robe of the conventional Fig. 959—Vandyked bertha in Venetian lace w 
spangled with silver, and lightly draped over a heavy make cut in deep Vandykes. Ribbonis satin, the bodice decorated with satin bows and __ over velvet. 


foundation of rose-colored satin, Drooping used at the waist and as rosettes on the should- _ lace. Fig. 975—Disposition of strings of jet or 
Fig. 962—Collarette for summer gown com-__ pearl on bodice for evening wear. 





over the left shoulder were clusters of pink ers. : 
} hyacinths, lilies-of-the-valley and roses. The Fig. 815—Black and white costume. Foun- posed of square band of gauze or muslin Fig. 947—Evening gown of white with design 
im il hat was simply a frame of silver, standing up dation black satin with broad stripes of white. enhanced with fancy braid and rows of feather in pink, Bertha sleeve ruffies, panels of rich 
i, like a halo around the head. The latter are covered with strings of jet. stitching in bright colors, in harmony with white lace, 
! 192 : 
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READY-MADE SKIRTS 


(From $9.98 to $30) 


He fashion of wearing fanciful colored 

I waists has brought the ready-made 

skirts to the fore, and now, in the 
est Shops well cut, well-hanging black skirts 

e to be bought of every material, to the 
great convenience of the average woman, 
Some nicely-made black crépon skirts were 
een for $9.98. These were lined with cot- 
ton material with a stiff interlining of crino- 
line, and seemed to be excellent in shape. 
Cheviot and cloth skirts were about the same 
in price. 

In silk crépon some lovely skirts are 
shown, lined throughout with silk, for $17. 
Others were marked at $20. Good materi- 
als are put in these skirts, which are, as a 
rule, cut with godet plaits and have an aver- 
age width of four and one-half yards. Skirts 
of brocaded satin, silk and moiré may be 
bought for from $23 to $30. These are 
made with silk linings of good quality, and 
while generally of walking length (just 
touching the ground) are also to be had 
slightly trained, 

It is often a great convenience to get a 
i ready-made skirt of good shape and material 





which can be relied on to hang well and do 
good service. Upto a recent date the ready- 
made skirts have had few if any of these 
jualities. 


DECORATIVE INDIA, JAPAN AND FLORENTINE 
SILKS 


(From 50 cents to $1.25 per yard) 


Of these fabrics India silk has the softest 
sheen and smoothest surface. We speak of 
the real india silk, not the American imita- 
tion, which is wiry and not so wide. The 
plain varieties come in lovely tints of old 
blue, Nile green, terra cotta, shrimp, yellow 
and salmon, and make lovely draperies. They 
are thirty-two inches wide and cost $1.25 per 
yard. The finest ones show floral and other 
lesigns in softly shaded tints harmonizing 
with the background, the prevailing colors 








| a third of pale blue chiffon. 


of which are cream, sage, old gold, shrimp | 


and old blue. The designs show groupings 


f chrysanthemums, sprays of sweet peas, | 


traggling vines of convolvulus, or geometri- 

cal figures. These silks are largely used for 
sofa cushions, cupboard curtains, sash cur- 
tains, etc., are twenty-six inches wide and 
cost from $1.25 to $1.50 per yard. 

Japanese silks are cheaper. They are 
lovely in coloring, and the printed patterns 
are attractive and graceful. The plain ones 
come in all shades, and their cheapness 
makes them very popular. They are, as a 
rule, twenty-six inches wide and may be 


ents per yard. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
lo supplement What We Buy in the aes | 


Here is no economy in buying cheap | 
table linen. The light grades of | 
table damask have no wearing qual- 

ties to recommend them, and are devoid of 
hat soft satiny surface so delightful to both 


bought for from fifty cents to rn to 


eye and touch. Handsome double damask 
table-cloths and napkins last for years and 
will stand any amount of wear. 

The economical woman knows that each 


year during the month of January sales of 


household linen take place in the best shops, 
and that is the time she chooses to pick up 
bargains in Irish, German and French table 
linens, and so adds to her stock without the 
expenditure of much money. It is then that 
housewives can buy for a fair price fringed 
doyleys and tea cloths, buffets and sideboard 
scarfs of the best quality, and fill up the gaps 
that time has made in her linen press. 

Fine damask table cloths and napkins 
when they become worn can easily be turned 
to other uses. They are cut down to serve 
as carving cloths, fish or fruit doyleys, and 
are either fringed out or hemmed. When 
there are thin places or breaks in the linen 
they should be darned with ravellings of the 
same, care being taken not to draw the fabric. 

When washed, table linen should never 
be starched. It should be wel! overlooked, 
and every greasy spot well soaped. It should 
not be allowed to boil for any length of time, 
and before ironing should be well damp- 
ened, and ironed until entirely dry. Every 
piece should be folded with precision, and 
when put away after laundering a few sprigs of 
lavender strewn among the pieces will impart 
a delicate fragrance that is most agreeable. 

The very passé bodice of a black satin 
gown, the skirt of which is still fresh and 
handsome, has been used as a foundation for 
a new and beautiful waist, the advantage 
being that a dressmaker’s aid was not neces- 
sary. A jet corselet composed of stomacher 
and other pieces, which are to be had in all 
the shops, was laid on from the waist line up- 
ward, ending in a point at the back, while 
in the front «t was slightly opened up to the 
bust. All the rest was of cream lace, slightly 
fulled on from the corselet to the throat, 
ending in a plain band. The elbow sleeves 
were three double ruffles of black chiffon, 
with a deep fall of the ivory-tinted lace above 
them. Various collars were prepared to wear 
with this bodice. One of shrimp pink velvet 
with Rhinestone buckle, another of jet and 


eight or ten inches deep was sewed upon the 
edge of the round waist, falling over the skirt 
and making a charming finish. 


Books RECEIVED.—The Princess Aline, by 
Richard Harding Davis: Harper & Brothers. The 
Idiot, by John Kendrick Bangs: Harper & Brothers. 
Kitty’s Engagement, by Florence Warden: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, The Mermaid, by L. Dougall: D. 
Appleton & Co. Majesty, by Louis Couperus, trans- 
lated by A. Teixeira De Mattos and Ernest Dowson : 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Vogue of r1 April will contain over a 
hundred dainty illustrations of New York, 


London and Raris spring fashions in bodices, | 


gowns, wraps, hats and bonnets, shoes, para~ 
ae ete. 
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OUR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS 


LA. MARQUISE 


DESIGN PATENTED 


Lh 


The 
: . 
LA MARQUISE 
ESPECIALLY 
MEETS THE fE- 
QuIREMENTSOF 
Teost OF A TRYLY 
REFINED TASTE. 
THE OF WAMENTAL 
OCESIONS ON THE REVERSE 
SIDE OF THE DIFFERENT PIECES 
OF THs PATTERS SHOW «4 
PLEASING VARIETY OF FLOWERS 












Easter Lay, CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
Fohoet-me-wor, Erc, Erc., 

A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY PIECES 

1S MADE WW THIS PATTERN, NUMBERING OVER 

ONE HUNDRED, AND EMBRACING THE LATEST 

1OEAS im SUVER SERVICE. 
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Chocolat Suchard 


commends itself to all, but principally 
to those who really appreciate the 
finest grades of European Chocolate. 
In flavor, aroma, delicacy and rich 
consistency it is unequalled. 


A dainty book, ** A Cup of Chocolate,” will be 


sent to any one sending the name of his grocer. 


Sole Agents for U.S., 73 Warren St., 


SUCHARD—NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND. 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 
New York. 
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This is a thoroughbred, too! 

What do you mean by a thoroughbred Bicycle ? 

A Bicycle, every part of which is made in one factory. 
only one factory in the world in which E VERY part of the Bicycle 
Its product is the * VICTOR.” 


is made. 


The “Victor” 


There is 


is a Thoroughbred. 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, Boston. 
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LA DUCHESSE DE LA TORRE 


whether the Duchesse de la Torre 

should be classed as one of the great 
ladies of Madrid or of those of Paris. She 
may be said to be a leader of Society in both 
cities, in each of which she possesses magnifi- 
cent establishments that are kept open en 
permanence from one year’s end to the other. 
Caring little for country life, she divides her 
entire time between the capitals of France 
and Spain, and when she is not to be found 
at her superb hotel in the Champs Elysées, 
she may safely be addressed at her Madrilene 
palace, in the Alcala Quarter. The great 
social power which che wields is attributable 
not only to her great wealth, brilliant wit and 
still marvellous beauty, but also to political 
causes. Twice has she occupied in the eyes 
of the old world the position of the first lady 
of her native land; once when her husband 
filled the office of Regent of the Kingdom, 
and the other time when he was President of 
the Spanish Republic. The homage which 
she received as such may account, in a meas- 
ure, for her somewhat imperious manner and 
speech, as well as for her refusal to comply 
with several of the conventional laws of social 
etiquette, notably as regards making and an- 
swering calls. 

But the social importance which she has 
so long enjoyed at Madrid and in Paris has 
net by any means been confined to the periods 
when she figured as Madame la Régente and 
as Madame la Présidente. For, as long as 
her husband, the famous Marshal Serrano, 
lived, he ranked as the foremost and princi- 
pal personage of the kingdom. Throughout 
the reign of Queen Isabella u. he was her 
chief Minister, her most trusted adviser and, 
according to popular belief which prevails not 
alone in Spain, but at all the courts of Europe, 
the father of her son, the late King Alfonso, 
who bore to him a striking resemblance. 
When Don Alfonso came to the throne in 
1873, thanks to Serrano’s efforts in his be- 
half, the relations between the two were 
characterized by a deference and an affection 
quite filial on the part of the King, and by a 
devotion touchingly paternal on the part of 
the old soldier. 

Nor has the political influence of the 
Duchess by any means ceased with the death 
of her illustrious husband, which occurred on 
the same day as that of the King; for the 
most important and powerful politician of the 
present day in Spain is her favorite nephew, 
the General Lopez Dominguez, whose popu- 
larity with both the army and the people is 
such that he is credited with the power 
to upset the present dynasty and getting 
himself elected President of a Republic in its 
stead were he so disposed. Indeed, there are 
many who do not hesitate to assert that 
Queen Christina and her little son, the boy 
King, occupy their thrones by the good will 
of the General in the first place, and more 
particularly by that of his aunt and Egeria, 
the Duchesse de la Torre. 

The Duchess can scarcely be regarded as 
of aristocratic birth or lineage, nor does she 
possess that most highly prized of all Spanish 
distinctions, namely, the Grandezza, although 
the Queen Regent is accustomed vo accord to 
her by courtesy the privileges which Grand- 
ees, male and female, enjoy by hereditary 
right. For she has not the necessary number 
of nobiliary quarterings and of blue-blooded 
ancestors, her father having been the distin- 
guished General Dominguez who worked his 
way up from the ranks, and was invested 
toward the end of his career by Queen 
Isabella with the title of a Count of San 
Antonio, which is now borne by the son of 
the Duchess,a young man who has been a 
source of much mortification and trouble 
to her. . It is this consciousness, too, of her 
inferiority as regards birth to the, in many 
cases, untitled ladies possessing the Grandezza, 
which renders her so very anxious to keep 
everybody in mind of her rank, and that 
causes her to assume those queenly airs which 
she affects, especially at Madrid—airs, by the 
by, which result in her being the most talked 


I’ is a matter of some difficulty to decide 








of woman in the Spanish capital. Indeed, I 
have always been amused when at Madrid to 
hear everybody criticising her, and assailing her 
in the most bitter, contemptuous and relent- 
less manner, and then the very moment she 
returned, to see these very persons who had 
been loudest in their denunciations, throng 
her salons, where everybody in Madrid who 
is anybody is to be found on her reception 
days. You are assured by the Madridenes 
that she possesses no political influence, and 
yet her palace in the Spanish metropolis 
becomes the chief centre of political interest 
as soon as ever she takes up her residence 
there. The hideously ugly Conservative 
leader, Senor Canovas, is not only her most 
fervent admirer, but also one of her oldest 
and most intimate friends, who does not con- 
ceal the fact that on many occasions he has 
sought and followed her advice. 

The Duchess often declares that there is 
nothing that she abhors so much as politics, 
and I have heard her frequently complain 
that her married life had been one long, sad 
slavery to the political combinations of her 
husband, which invariably ended in his re- 
ceiving all the credit, and she all the blame. 
But I imagine that this is only a fagon de 
parler, and that she finds in politics the same 
excitement and the same interest that she 
does in the rise and fall of the stock market. 
For she is passionately fond of gambling, not 
only at the card table, but on the Stock 
Exchange as well, and more than once have 
I heard her described by people whom she 
had offended as the veritable incarnation of 
Bourse quotations. 

Fortunately, her enormous wealth enables 
her to regard the heavy losses which she 
occasionally sustains with equanimity, and 
does not prevent her, on the other hand, 
from manifesting lively interest, and even ex- 
citement, in the ups and down of the stock 
market. Let me add that it is at ber house 
at Paris that the Grand Duchess Vladimir 
invariably finds the form of amusement of 
which Her Imperial Highness is so fond, 
namely, the roulette. 

Although nearly five and thirty years have 
passed since the day when she became the 
wife of Marshal Serrano, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that she is the grandmother of sev- 
eral children, one of whom is now in his 
teens, the Duchess shows little trace of age, 
differing therein from the majority of her 
countrywomen, who grow old early and rap- 
idly. True, her figure is no longer as per- 
fect as in days gone by, when she was re- 
nowned for her inimitable grace, and she 
manifests a tendency toward embonpoint, 
but she is still supremely elegant, and without 
exception the best-dressed Spaniard that it 
has ever been my fortune to meet. As a 
ruie, the Madridenes do not dress well. 
Their ideas and tastes concerning toilette 
savor of the Oriental—a fact due probably to 
the Moorish strain in their blood—in their 
pronounced fondness for loud and vivid col- 
ors; and although the Madridene mondaines 
as arule obtain their frocks from Paris, yet 
their toilettes are constructed in accordance 
with Spanish rather than French ideas of 
fashion. Moreover, although the grace and 
coquetry with which they wear their mantil- 
las are perfection, yet they never look well 
in a Parisian hat or bonnet, no matter how 
perfect a creation of Virot it may be. This 
is because they will persist in wearing them 
mantilla-wise, at the back of th: head instead 
of on the front, and nothing is more easy 
than to recognize a Spanish élégante in Paris 
or London by the poise of her hat. As I 
said above, the only exception to the rule is 
the Duchesse de la Torre, whose nationality 
is betrayed by her sparkling eyes, raven-black 
hair and small stature rather than by any 
peculiarity in dress. 

There is one thing, however, in which the 
Duchesse is a thorough Spaniard, that is, in 
her perfectly irresistible and irrepressible co- 
quetry. Although, as stated, she is by no 
means in the heyday of youth, she continues 
to flirt not alone with her eyes but also with 
her fan, her mantilla, with the sweep or toss 
of her skirt and even with her dainty little 


foot, just as the very youngest of her country- 
women. Madridenes have always seemed to 
me to constitute the impersonification of the 
word “flirt.*” In fact, the whole Spanish 
capital may be regarded as a kind of modern 
court of love, where the eloquent-eyed 
women rule everything and everybody to 
their hearts’ content, and where every man, 
from the grandest of the grandees down to 
the very street urchin, manifests so high- 
bred and truly refined a courtesy toward the 
fair sex that the stranger involuntarily casts a 
glance at the bare feet of the tattered gamin 
in the expectation of finding them adorned 
with a full-fledged pair of talons rouges of 
the Louis Quatorze epoch. 

The Duchess’s manner is somewhat cold, 
dignified and distant at first, but this is atoned 
for in great measure by the gracious expres- 
sion of her eyes, which is most attractive. 
Her smile and laugh must be considered as 
constituting her greatest charms. They are 
so thoroughly what the French describe as 
* maline ’’ (the nearest translation of which 
is ‘* playfully wicked’’), and thoroughly in 
keeping with her brilliant wit and caustic 
tongue. To me she has always been specially 
sympathique, possibly, just because I have 
heard so many stories to her detriment, and 
have known her to be so universally assailed 
that I have gradually formed the impression 
that gossip was all due to envy, jealousy and 
general uncharitableness. 

I dare say it will astonish even some of the 
Duchess’s acquaintances to learn that a 
woman so essentially worldly and apparently 
sceptical as she should be a firm believer in 
spiritualism, which I attribute to tl.e very ex- 
traordinary circumstances attending the death 
of her husband. To hear the Duchess 
relate them as I have, in the most earnest 
and dramatic manner, creates a deep impres- 
sion and one of a “decidedly uncanny na- 
ture. It seems that for twelve months 
previous to Serrano’s death he had been very 
ill indeed, and unable to leave the armchair 
in which he spent both his days and his 
nights. At length, feeling that the end was 
drawing near, he sent his nephew, General 
Lopez Dominguez, to the Prime Minister 
Canovas, to request that his body might be 
interred in the grand old church of the 
Attocha inside the city, instead of in the 
cemetery outside the walls, burial within the 
city limits being prohibited on sanitary grounds. 
Don Alfonso xu. not only at once ordered 
the Government to accede to the request, but 
declared that he would remain at his country 
palace of Pardo until after the funeral of Ser- 
rano, so that nothing might interfere with 
the concession of full military honors to the 
remains of the famous Marshal. For I must 
explain that, according to the laws of Spanish 
court etiquette, no military honors of any 
importance are permitted to be accorded to 
persons of non-royal rank when the sovereign 
himself is in the capital, the theory being that 
when the sovereign is in his residence all 
honors of whatsoever kind belong exclusively 
to him. On the following day the dying 
Marshal appeared to be in a state of almost 
complete collapse, and on the point of death. 
Suddenly, to the astonishment of all present, 
he rose unaided from his chair, straight and 
erect, and in tones more sonorous than he 
had ever used during his previous life, cried : 
‘* Quick, send one of my aides de camp at 
full gallop to the Pardo Palace ; the King is 
dead!’ Then he sank back exhausted into 
his armchair. The Duchess, his daughters 
and all present thought that he was delirious. 
A few minutes later he arose once more from 
his chair and in feeble, almost sepulchral 
tones, exclaimed : ** My uniform, my sword ! 
the King is dead!*’ These were the last 
words he uttered. He became unconscious 
immediately afterward, and breathed his last 
a few hours later, after having received the 
sacrament of the church and the telegraphed 
blessing of the Pope. 

On the following merning all Madrid was 
startled to learn that the King had died sud- 
denly, and almost entirely alone, on the day 
previously at the Pardo Palace. The vision 
of the death of the King seen by the dying 


Marshal had therefore been true. No o: 
of the Serranos, nor in fact anybody 
Madrid, was aware that the King was aili: 
in the slightest degree at the time when t!}:- 
moribund Duke announced His Maijest 
demise, and to this day the Duchess remai 
convinced that spiritualistic influences were « 
work to thus cause her dying husband 
behold the death of his King at a distance 
twenty or thirty miles. The King’s cor; 
was brought from the Pardo to Madrid on 
way to the Escurial Palace, where the Kings 
of Spain sleep their last sleep, and inasmu: 
as the funeral of the Marquis took place 
while the dead King lay in state in the 
gloomy halls of his Madridene palace, no 
military honors were accorded to the dead 
husband of the Duchesse de la Torre. The, 
were monopolized by his dead sovereign, and 
curiously enough, the disposition of the troops 
on this occasion of the procession of the royal 
cortege through the streets of the capital was 
the very same which the King had ordered 
and signed for the interment of the Duke 
de la Torre ! 

The Duchess has two daughters, one mar- 
ried to the Russian Prince Kotchoubey, and 
the other to a Spanish Grandee. She has 
also one son, who, as stated above, bears not 
the ducal title of his father but that of his 
mother’s father, the Count of San Antonio. 
It is his wife, née Mile, Mercedes Campos, 
who attracted so much attention at Paris 
some years ago, first of all by the peculiar 
grounds upon which she obtained both from 
the Vatican and the civil courts the dissolu- 
tion of her marriage, and then by subse- 
quently permitting herself to be abducted in 
broad daylight in the Bois de Boulogne by a 
gang of adventurers, the most penniless of 
whom has since become her husband, and by 
means of her money has gradually worked 
his way into a seat in the new Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the Count San Antonio, the very 
mention of whose name excites ridicule and 
contempt, is seen but little in the salons of 
his brilliant mother, either at Paris or at 
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their name, not from the material 

of which they are made, but from 
the pretty toys in the precious metals that are 
displayed upon them. In themselves they 
are very inexpensive affairs, generally small 
and low, sometimes made of inlaid oak or 
mahogany, and often constructed of common 
pine with plush or tapestry covering. Eco- 
nomical housewives with ambitious procliv- 
ities, sometimes utilize old nursery tables or 
cut the legs of bedside stands, as they were 
once called, to the proper height, and then 
paint and gild them, or cover them in some 
pretty stuff, and lay upon them all the rare 
and costly ‘‘ bits’’ that they have collected 
in foreign travel or inherited from grand- 
mothers and aunts. 

The silver table, of course, must always 
occupy a prominent place in the drawing-room 
or boudoir, and no rich woman with artistic 
or dainty tastes, would consider her house 
furnished without it. There may even be 
two or more of them if the collection of 
pretty things outruns the space allotted to 
them—although to avoid monotony in the 
furnishing of a-room it is better to go to the 
expense of an oblong table in buh! or mar- 
queterie, with a glass top in which to display 
miniatures, snuff boxes and other valuable 
antiques in gold or silver. They are thus 
protected from damage by dust or smoke, and 
also cease to be a temptation to kleptomaniacs, 
who, sad to say, are frequently to be met in 
Society’s most refined circles. 

The first and most important acquisition 
toward a really handsome table is a silver 
lamp, which should be a genuine antique in 


= O's tables,’’ as they are called, take 





old Roman or Grecian form, but as these are 
difficult to find and necessarily expensive, an 
imitation one may be equally effective when 
lighted at night. This lamp, with a colored 
shade, throws a glow over the curios beneath 
it, which adds greatly to their beauty. Can- 
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jiesticks, except when very little, and suited 
rather to a doll house, are excluded from 
companionship with the small and dainty 
bits. Photograph frames in rich repoussé or 
aborately carved silver are, however, admis- 
le, but they must not be large, and the 
pictures inclosed must be very beautiful. 
In the holiday: season, men who wish to 
compliment a lady by sending something less 
erishable than flowers, frequently inclose 
‘« 4, Happy New Year,”’ or ** Merry Christ- 
mas’ in asmall and exquisitely carved sil- 
ver frame with designs of roses, lilies or vio- 
lets. ‘This, of course, is a most acceptable 
gift It makes such a showy addition to the 

lver table. Next in importance to the 
lamps and the frames are spoons of every 
conceivable shape and ornamented in a 
thousand different ways, which may be col- 
lected in foreign travel, or even on a tour in 
one’s own country. On the convex side of 
the souvenir spoon may be seen aiways a 
delicate engraving of some prominent point 
or building in the district from which it 
came. The Strasburg Cathedral, in spite of 
its enormous size, is distinctly reproduced, 
with all its towers, steeples, carvings and gar- 
goyles on the back of a very small spoon, and 
a lady—recently returned from abroad— with 
an immense collection of silver table orna- 
ments, had among them a very minute spoon 
with the Falls of the Rhine on the inside of 
its bowl, and an exquisite little etching of the 
Castle of Ehrenbreitstein on another. - These 
souvenirs are not only valuable to the owner 
from her own associations with them, but 
they form an inexhaustible topic of conver- 
sation during that bad half hour before din- 
der, when a belated guest is waited for, or a 
dilatory cook is behindhand with the,soup. 
A couple quite unacquainted with each other 
are drawn together by these little reminders 
of places and scenery and become fairly inti- 
mate over recollections and adventures that 
they would never otherwise have thought of 
mentioning. 

As for the other articles that go to make 
up a lady’s collection of this fin de siécle fad, 
their name is legion. Sofas, chairs and 
minute mirrors are often grouped together in 
one corner of the table, while windmills 
spread their arms over an Empire clock 
about half an inch high, which sometimes 
has its works inside and goes after a fashion 
of its own. Richly carved and embossed 
boxes, sometimes large enough to hold cigar- 
ettes and sometimes only big enough for bon- 
bons or crystallized leaves of roses and violets, 
have a corner of their own, while a Russian 
sleigh stands near, with tassels and Jap robes, 
and what looks like a Russian prince hold- 
ing reins so fine as to be barely discernible 
with the naked eye, over prancing steeds 
not much larger than mosquitoes. 

The workmanship of these sleighs is so 
exquisite that they are enormously expensive 
even in St. Petersburg, and only to be bought 
of skilled artificers, who manufacture them 
as curios for presentation to royalties. But 
among the most highly prized, because the 
rarest and most difficult to obtain of all the 
silver toys, are those that come from India. 
Men and women who go down to the sea 
in yachts and cruise along the shores of the 
ndian Ocean bring back with them a col- 
tion of heathen idols, boats, lamps and 
statuettes of girls and women, almost always 
without shape or comeliness and enveloped 

long veils from head to foot. . Anklets of 

id silver, worn by Indian maidens and 
never removed during the life of the wearer, 
e valuable from their rarity and the weight 

silver they contain. Nose and earrings, 

', are greatly in request, but these articles 
: for actual use and not intended for toys ; 
nsequently, they are rather large for a 
nall silver table, but no woman would re- 
se them if they were given as a present. 
Chinese carvings are so generally in ivory 
and very exquisite they are—that but few 
iditions toa lady’s store of silver come from 
here, and the Turkish bazars at Constan- 

»ple are so loaded with rich stuffs, heavy 

d and silver embroidery, pipes and meer- 

aums, that it is only occasionally a very 
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exquisite piece of silver or gold carving can 
be found there. Venice, however, and all 
northern Italy furnish an inexhaustible store 
of filagree silver, which is generally manu- 
factured into personal or table ornaments, the 
necklaces, tiaras and bracelets of which are 
hideously unbecoming, and the table furnish- 
ings, taking the form of goblets, tankards 
and flower vases, which, except when repro- 
duced in miniature, are of no use for drawing- 
room decoration. I have seen, however, a 
wonderful piece of filagree work in the shape 
of a long pipe, of which the tortoise shell 
foundation was so thickly studded with stars, 
crescents, roses, palm trees and other devices 
that the tortoise shell could not be detected 
at all. The mouthpiece of this unique pro- 
duction was of amber, and the bow] of the 
heaviest and richest silver, carved in ara- 
besques. The lady who was the fortunate 
possessor of this valuable curio did not dis- 
play it among cheaper th ngs on her silver 
table, but had a stand of tortoise sheil, with 
a top of crimson velvet, constructed for it to 
rest upon. 

Smoking is so almost universal now among 
the ladies in the smart sets of London, Par's 
and our own city that silver and gold cigar- 
ette cases and match boxes are almost indis- 
pensable for their use. Silver was fine enough 
for women five years ago, but gold cigarette 
cases are now in very general use, and are 
always within the reach of the fair smoker’s 
hand, either in library or drawing-room. 





A LYCEUM FIRST NIGHT 


N spite of the cold weather, we had de- 
termined to brave it out. We arrived 
about three in the afternoon, flattering 

ourselves that we should be among the first 
there. We had even gone so far as to pro- 
vide ourselves with large pins to hang up our 
overcoats on the barrier between the pit and 
stalls, so confident were we of getting into 
the front row. But alas! the passage was 
filled already, and people were iining up two 
deep along the Strand. We took our places 
somewhat disappointed, but were consoled 
with the thought that so many had wasted 
more time than we had. However, after 
about two hours’ shivering in the street, we 
and about twenty others were let into the 
passage, owing to some unaccountable move 
forward. It was warmer here than in the 
street, and we were further warmed through 
the kindly attentions of a waiter from the 
Lyceum Tavern, who must have walked 
many miles in his journeys for hot whiskey, 
tea, coffee, etc. Near us stood a lady with 
a large bird in her bonnet, and as she 
was continually turning round to talk to 
her friends, those in her vicinity were 
obliged to be on the watch against the 
feathers of that bird, which dodged continu- 
ally from one face to another. However, 
we cou'd see a round-faced young man, still 
in the street, standing without an overcoat, 
and some one remarked what a fool he was 
todo so. We could not resist repeating the 
quotation— particularly appropriate to the 
occasion, seeing that it is in the Idyls—with 
reference to the knight who rejoiced in the 
name of the ** Noonday Sun,’’ and who had 
‘a red and cipher face of rounded foolish- 
ness." We heard a facetious person on a 
passing omnibus warn the crowd against the 
evil effects of sunstroke. Near us was a 
man who said he had never missed a first 
night at the Lyceum under the present man- 
agement, and he regaled us with delightful 
stories of the perils to life and limb which 
he had gone through before the barrier was 
erected. The time passed at last, and the 
door was opened. By a series of scrimmages, 
in which a knowledge of Rugby football was 
useful, we arrived in the pit, which justified 
its name for the next half-hour. But by the 
time the other parts of the house were begin- 
ning to fill, we were quietly settled, and began 
the more serious business of recognizing cele- 
brities, or of gaining a reputation for mixing 


among the ‘‘ upper ten,”” by seeming to know 
them and to speak of them by familiar names. 
The persons who attracted the most of the 
attention in the pit were: Oscar Wilde, 
whose peculiarities were of course freely dis- 
cussed; Mrs. Patrick Campbell, or rather 
Mrs, Paula Tanqueray ; Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don Craig, the former chiefly on account of 
his long hair; and Mrs. Bram Stoker, who 
was conspicuous the whole evening, and 
seemed to be quite unconscious that any one 
was looking at her. Presently Lord Russell 
arrived, and many little pleasantries were 
said about him. The royal box was eagerly 
watched, for the presence of bouquets there 
showed that some one was expected ; and just 
before the curtain rose, the Duke and Duchess 
of York, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck arrived, and the curiosity of all was 
satisfied. The orchestra meanwhile had 
struck up, but no one seemed to take any 
great interest in the music, for the pittites 
were employed as we have said, and the stalls 
were carrying on spirited conversations or 
scanning the house with their glasses; the 
rest of the theatre, with the exception of the 
boxes, of course we could not see. At last 
the curtain rose, and we felt at once that we 
were well repaid for our long waiting. The 
scene was beautiful; a glen with a winding 
path descending to the mere, from which 
Excalibur was to rise, and in which some 
airy, indistinct forms were moving. The 
audience applauded, and burst into a roar, 
when the first actor, who was Irving himself, 
appeared with Merlin following him. 

Fully three minutes elapsed before he could 
make himself heard. Then came the story 
of Excalibur, and a series of visions took 
place. First rose “a hand from out the 
bosom of the lake clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful,’’ holding forth the flash- 
ing brand in its scabbard. Next arose the 
Maiden of the Lake, and issued her prophecy. 
Then came an entrancing vision of Guine- 
vere, in a May-blossom grove, and Arthur 
knew her for his Queen. Lastly, the sword 
appeared once more, and Arthur took it and 
brandished it aloft. 

When the curtain fell on this, the Pro- 
logue, applause again burst forth, and the 
audience were not content till the actors had 
reappeared three times. 

Then began the comments in the pit. A 
Freshman at one of the ’varsities, no doubt a 
budding critic, oracularly gives forth his opin- 
ion to his admiring friends. So far it has 
been merely spectacular, and the story has 
not begun. The scheme of color is fine, and 
the mise en scéne excellent. 

A lady, who is with her daughter, and 
who had been very disagreeable when taking 
her s at, says: ‘** Oh! how full «f poetry ! 
and’’ (having heard the remarks of the 
freshman) “ how grand the color : we must 
bring your father to see this.”’ 

The first act, the Holy Grail, where 
Lance'ot, after a fine scene with the Queen, 
is kept by the King from pursuing the Quest; 
where Elaine begs the Queen to plead her 
cause; where the Knights, of whom Sir 
Percivale, the Pure, is the chief, start from 
the court, and where we first see the intrigues 
of Morgan le Fay and Mordred born in 
May ; all this was applauded no less than 
the Prologue, and deserved all it received 
and more. The same commentators gave 
their opinions on the fall of the curtain, 
though it was evident that the lady’s powers 
of criticism were exhausted, for she said 
nothing but, “Oh! How full of poetry !”’ 
as indeed she repeated at intervals till the end 
of the performance. The next Act, the 
Whitethorn Wood, revealed the skilful 
hand of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and was 
a dream of delight. The jester tells the 
Queen and her maidens of Elaine’s sad 
and tearful home journey ; a court coquette, 
whose affections apparently only last a 
day, plagues her knight, and Lancelot 
has a love scene with the Queen, which, 
alas! is overheard by Morgan le Fay and 
Mordred, and ends in thunder. Act m1, is 
laid on the turret above the river at Camelot, 
another lovely scene. Elaine makes her last 


sad journey to court, and the ‘* lily maid of 
Astolat’’ is brought in on a bier, with the 
letter, telling her story, in her dead hand, 
Mordred unfolds to Arthur the secret of 
Lancelot and the Queen, and a scene takes 
place between Arthur, Lancelot, and the 
Queen. It seems to us that it would have 
been better here to have kept more closely 
to Tennyson, for Lancelot’s mournful solilo- 
quy over Elaine is lost, and Arthur's parting 
with the queen is tame to that in Guinevere. 

The last act, too, seems confused, and 
the ending is not so satisfactory as Tenny 
son’s. Does it not seem more fitting for the 
guilty Queen to end her days in a convent 
than to be carried off by Lancelot? Again, 
too little seems to have been made of Sir 
Bedevere ; for he takes Excalibur off at once, 
when bidden, and there is no hesitation in 
duty, where ‘‘ authority forgets a dying 
king.’’ The scene is laid in the Great Hall 
at Camelot, where Mordred slays Arthur, 
instead’ of on the battlefield, as in the 
Idyls. Hence the ‘* Passing of Arthur *’ 
has to be indicated by means of a vision (a 


beautiful vision it is indeed! and worthy of 


the best traditions of the Lyceum). It re- 
minded us of the vision in Faust, where 
angels come to receive Margaret's soul. 

But now, when it was all over, what were 
the main impressions left by the whole work ? 

One was that Merlin must have used his 
enchantments “ with woven faces and with 
waving hands*’ to maintain the youth and 
freshness of Guinevere, for we never saw 
Miss Terry look more charming or act more 
gracefully. 

Secondly, we thought that Irving’s King 
Arthur was magnificent. Of the rest, where 
all did well, we should pick out Lancelot 
and Morgan le Fay. Some of the effects 
seemed even to surpass what we have been 
taught to expect at the Lyceum. We 
thought that the incident of Elaine was well 
handled, and that it was a fine conception to 
make her plead before her queenly rival. 
But we missed some points which we had 
hoped to see, such as the impressive, and to 
us the finest, scene in the Idyls between 
Arthur and his guilty Queen. But yet we 
were fully at one with the vast audience 
when they applauded again and again, and 
consider King Arthur to be one of the many 
successes at the Lyceum.—London Dram- 
atic News. 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


Abbey’s—Ma Cousine." 

Academy of Music — Rory of the Hill. 
American — The Fatal Card. 

Bijou— Madeleine 

Broadway — Mme. Sans Géne. 

Casino — Vaudeville, Living Statues and Ballet. 
Daly’s—Nancy & Co. 

Empire — John-a-Dreams. 

Fifth Avenue —His Wife's Father. 

Fourteenth Street Theatre— The Shaughraun. 
Garden Theatre—Little Christopher. 

Grand Opera House — Ups and Downs of Life. 
Harlem Opera House— Lady Clancarty. 
Hérald Square—Rob Roy. 

Hoyt’s—The Foundling. 

Imperial Music Hall—Robber Roy and Vaudeville 
Irving Place—Ohne Gelaent. 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Lyceum—An IdealHusband. 
Palmer’s—Gossip. 

People’s—The Cross Roads of Life. 
Proctor’s—Continuous Vaudeville. 
Standard—To Much Johnson. 

Star—The Old Homestead. 

Tony Pastor’s—Vaudeville. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Readers are requested to note that 
tickets, cards of invitation, intima- 
tions and any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, 
should reach Vogue, 220 Fourth 
Avenue, not later than Monday 


morning. 
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